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SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1943. 


THE POWERFUL PRELIMINARIES OF MONTGOMERY’S BATTLES: A NIGHT BARRAGE BY BRITISH ARTILLERY, SHOWING 
A MEDIUM BATTERY IN ACTION, THE GUNNERS SILHOUETTED BEFORE VIVID WHITE SPLASHES OF FIRE. 


| bursting behind and between our positions and on the solitary road leading up 


phase of his offensive against Rommel on a line from Enfidaville for a distance of it. Wounded are being taken back under fire The continuous stream of fire 
It was preceded by a violent barrage, whose effect is best described tears our nerves to pieces. At daybreak the barrage seems to become even more 

intense if possible." British artillery has proved itself outstanding in every action 
especially the 25-pounder, since the advance began from El Alamein, and mobile 
guns have to-day acquired a definite mastery over the tank 


to 


After a lull of eight days, on Tuesday, April 20, General Montgomery started the new 


45 miles inland. 
from the radio report of a German commentator experiencing it. “‘ The quiet of the 
night has suddenly been broken by the rolling thunder of many guns of all calibres 
to the west and south of our positions. British fire is continuous. Shells are 
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° T’ is terrible,’ writes the German 

Neueste Nachrichten, ‘‘ to believe that 
this senseless murder from the air is to go 
on for days and weeks to come; that it 
might become still more intensive. The fact 
that we have no means of preventing it isa 
heavy load on our minds. There is no reason 
why we should not admit that the war has 
turned into something terrible which we had 
not expected. Is this, then, what total war 
is like ?—or is this already madness?’’ Yes, 
is the answer, doubly yes. This is total 
war and this is madness. And the German 
people have got to learn it. That is why, 
for the second time in thirty years, all life is 
poisoned at the roots for hundreds of millions 
of men and women in every corner of the 
world. The Germans have to be taught the 
meaning of total war. For it is they who 
have plunged the world into this dia- 
bolical horror—twice in little more than a 
generation. 


Nothing could be more significant than this 
revealing passage from the Reich. Teuton 
eyes, it might almost seem, are beginning 
to open. No doubt it is still only the start of 
the awakening; it will have to go on, to 
our bitter cost and theirs, till every German 
sees it as clearly as the gaping ruins around 
his home. This is the meaning of total war; 
this foul and senseless, cruel thing. It has no 
other meaning, and the military professors and 
the staff officers and the clever metapoliticians 
and the frenzied demagogues who wrote’ or 
spoke about it in other terms were lying. 
That is the beastly, disillusioning, nightmare 
truth that Hans and Gretchen have got to 
learn over and over again till there is no doubt 
in their shattered, awakened minds that it 
is so. This, and this alone, is total war: 
total destruction, total misery, total eclipse. 
And when, and only when, they have learnt 
it will the world be able to return to sanity. 





For the unhappy herrenvolk have got to see reality 
coming true: truth bursting with its brazen clamour 
through the walls of false sentiment and crazy 
romanticism in which they have so long been encased. 
They have got to relive and experience that which 
they have made. It was their deed that forced this 
misery on the world, and no evil deed is ever com- 
plete until the deed’s doer has experienced the full 
logic of his own act. All human morality means 
that and that alone: it is so with individuals, it is so 
with nations. Have the Germans yet experienced 
to the full their own deed of September 1939 ? Whose 
hand was it that struck the first bloody blow in the 
east ; whose will was it that turned Poland into a 
bloody shambles under the peaceful September skies ? 
Who elected to loose Hell on Warsaw? No plea of 
necessity can justify that cruel massacre. Even 
admit the outrageous German claim that Germany 
could only win her ends by war, what conceivable 
justification could there have been for the treatment 
meted out to the innocent civilian population of 
Poland ? The Germans boasted that they would 
destroy the Polish armies in a fortnight. They did. 
From the first hour of the war the Poles had no con- 
ceivable chance of winning, and the Germans knew 
it. Hopelessly outnumbered and out-armoured, they 
were doomed to an early defeat if ever any people 
was in the history of war. No help could reach them 
from the west, for Germany's western wall was 
between them and their remote allies: France was 
shaken, divided and defensive-minded, and Britain 
still unarmed. The Germans knew all this: their 
leaders had told them so again and again. And in 
their blind cruelty they loosed total war from the 
air on the defenceless city of Warsaw because the 
vanquished Poles were too brave and proud—the 
very qualities the Germans pride themselves on 
and praise incessantly—to surrender immediately 
when summoned And, having done so, _ they 
made a_ revolting film of their mean and _loath- 
some barbarity and showed it with boasting in 
all the picture-houses of Europe. Was this what 
total war was like? Was this already madness ? 


It was 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
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— Later, the Germans gave all their other 
i neighbours—their sentient fellow-men and 
£ women—a taste of total war. They gave it to 
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THE MINUET DE LA COUR. 


“ Among the notices of this season’s brilliant performances at her Majesty’s Theatre 
our readers will have observed a mention of .. . 
de la cour’ of the days of Louis XIV., which has not been danced upon our 
Angio-Italian stage since the time of the celebrated Vestris and Milaine until our 
resent tasteful enirepreneur, confided it to the charming execution of Elssler and 

umilatre—the one en cavalier the other as lady of the court... . 

esque enough to see the sprightly Elssler, with her powdered hair and cavalier 
co of the minuet with a ‘dame de la cour’ of 


the first water of the fashion of the day...” 





re 


a revival of the graceful ‘ minuet 


It is pictur- 
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JAMES STUART. 


“This remarkable man is a resident of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
should he live till Christmas next he will have reached the extra- 
Fn’ Ol age of 115 years.... He was born in Charlestown, 
South rolina, where his father, General John Stuart, was then 
serving. ... Stuart's present height is five feet.... His 
memory is still very good, and he can see pretty well: and his 
feats of strength are well attested in his neighbourhood. He 
earns his livelihood as a fiddler, and in his peregrinations he carries 
a pack at his back. Mr. James Wilson .. . has executed a most 
haracteristic statue of Stuart, of the life size, whence the accompany- 
ing sketch has been taken Her Majesty, since her visit 
to Scotland last year, has taken great interest in James's fate, 
and liberally contributed to the fund raised for his support.” 


the Norwegians, they gave it to the Belgians, 
they smashed Rotterdam to show the Dutch 
what it was like, and they drove their throngs 
of spitting bullets through the pitiful trails of 
flying refugees on the French roads to show 
the people of France what it was like. Then 
they were so good—and ill-advised—as to turn 
their insane attention tous. They gave us total 
war, so far as the English Channel, the British 
Navy and the Royal Air Force permitted them. 
They murdered, maimed and widowed our 
women in their beds and crowded shelters at 
night, blasted, rent and burnt our homes and 
historic monuments, and boasted greatly in the 
eyes of all the world while they did so. They 
seemed to imagine that they were doing some- 
thing praiseworthy. 


‘ 


Since then others, too, have tasted of this 
bitter Teutonic brew. The Greeks, the Yugo- 
slavs and the Russian millions all have a word 
for it, for they have all experienced it in all 
its grisly horror. And now that the ines- 
capable cycle of fate is turning full circle, and 
it is coming back to them, the Germans do 
not apparently like it! No one outside a 
madhouse ever supposed that they would. We 
didn’t like it, the Poles, the Belgians, the 
Norwegians, the Greeks, the Yugoslavs, the 
Russians didn’t like it ; why should the Ger- 
mans like it any better ? Their fellow-creatures 
have had to bear it : so must they. And before 
the just gods have done with them, they will 
find that they cannot—try as they will—bear 
it any more. For there is this difference be- 
tween them and their victims: the latter were 
in no sense responsible for their own crucifixion ; 
the Germans are. And presently they will 
remember this. When they do, they will cease 
to fight. For then, stout and resolute fighters 
though they undoubtedly are, their hearts will break. 
For the good and peace of mankind, and of Germany 
too, they have got to break. Our job is to make them 
break, and the sooner the better—for themselves and us. 





The truth of the matter has been summarised in 
a remarkable letter in the New Statesman from the 
Soviet writer Alexander Vanovsky, analysing the 
querulous and wrathful correspondence found on 
German bodies and prisoners about the barbarous 
cruelty of British air raids on their home cities. ‘‘ Our 
generation is witnessing a strange phenomenon—a 
revival of cannibal ethics in the centre of Europe. 
If I eat a Blue Quill, that’s good; if a Blue Quill 
eats me, that’s bad. To argue with such 
people by appealing to the principles of European 
civilisation and higher ethics would be as futile as 
discussing painting with a blind, or music with a deaf, 
person.”” The only thing to do, Vanovsky argues, is 
to teach the Germans what their own deeds mean: 
to make them realise by experience what all the 
world but they have learnt through their callous 
cruelty: to prove to the Teuton mind beyond all 
possibility of misunderstanding that the price of 
inflicting suffering on others is to suffer oneself. 


Like millions of men and women all the world 
over, I hate the very thought of bombing inhabited © 
cities from the air. But there is one thing that no 
man, however much he may loathe the blind horror 
of total war, can wish to stay: the path of moral 
Justice. For on that depends the safety not of the 
material world and human life, but of that which 
transcends the material world and human life—man’s 
soul. The brave men who are giving their lives in 
the air above Germany and on every front of the far- 
flung battle-line, from the Atlantic solitudes to the 
Muscovite plains, are ministers of that Justice. They 
never asked to be. They were called reluctantly 
from their peaceful pursuits, at desk and lathe and 
plough, because the Germans chose to loose total war 
on their neighbours, though all the world pleaded 
with them to stay their hand. The Germans defied 
the laws of humanity; they cannot now appeal to 
them until the truth of those laws has been vindi- 
cated, and realised by the Germans themselves 
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THE JUNKERS 52: 
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FIFTY-EIGHT WERE SHOT 


475 


DOWN IN ONE ACTION. 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN FROM A JUNKERS 52, SHOWS A FLEET OF THESE GERMAN TRANSPORTS OVER THE MEDITERRANEAN, CARRYING SUPPLIES TO ROMMEL. 
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MEMBERS OF A GERMAN PARACHUTE REGIMENT STEPPING INTO A JUNKERS §2. 
THESE ALL-METAL AIRCRAFT ARE THE LUFTWAFFES CHIEF TRANSPORT MACHINES. 


Having staged an ambush for German transport ‘planes carrying troops and supplies 
between Tunisia and Italy, a force of Allied fighters spotted a convoy of Junkers 52's 
near Cape Bon on the afternoon of Sunday, April 18, and, swooping to the attack, 
shot down fifty-eight of them and damaged another thirty—almost the entire convoy 
The attacking force consisted mostly of American pilots, with some British and South 
African airmen. Only nine Allied ‘planes (American fighters) were lost. The Germans 
have been using Junkers 52’s on all their battletronts from the beginning of the war, 


SOME DETAILS OF THE JU. §2: (1) THE PILOT'S COCKPIT; (2) DEFENSIVE ARMAMENT ; 
(3) TROOP-CARRYING FUSELAGE ; (4) WIDE DOORS; (5) WINDOWS MASKED AND ADAPTED 
FOR MACHINE-GUNS ; (6) CAMOUPLAGE PAINTING ; (7) THE MARKINGS OF THE LUPTWAFFE 


GERMAN PARACHUTE TROOPS INSIDE A TRANSPORT "PLANE. THE JUNKERS §2 18 


DESIGNED TO CARRY TWENTY FULLY ARMED TROOPS OR A HEAVY LOAD OF SUPPLIES, 


of Allied air power. A 


and losses have mounted steadily in ratio with the growth 
triple-engined angular low-wing monoplane of all-metal construction, the Junkers 
is used for the transport of arms, munitions, supplies, airborne troops and para 
chutists, and for the towing of gliders with additional men and supplies. It has 
some overhead protection by guns mounted on top of the fuselage, and machine-guns 
san be used through the windows. The German troops have nicknamed it The 
Good Old Woman ‘ Ju.’” 


.$ 
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THE CAMERA PRESENTS NEWS 
AND EVENTS OF 


vw 
OPLE FROM THE OLD PORT QUARTER OF MARSEILLES, 


THE FORCIBLE EVACUATION OF 40,000 PE 
ROUNDING UP MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


TO BECOME A NEW U-BOAT BASE: 

Here is another of those forced evacuations of unfortunate French people, this time from {the Old Port quartier 

of Marseilles, so long famous and picturesque, with a history stretching back to the sixth century B.C. To make 

it a German U-boat base, with the connivance of Vichy, 40,000 of its population have been rudely rounded up 

and sent elsewhere, seen above with their few possessions being evacuated by Vichy police and German S.S. men. 
Whole blocks have been dynamited for the new base. 


WITH ITS PORT ENGINES CUT OUT, A LANCASTER’S TWO REMAINING STARBOARD 
ENGINES KEEP IT FLYING ON AN EVEN KEEL. 
There have been many stories of our heavy bombers returning from raids on Germany in a crippled 
condition and with only two engines functioning. Here is a Lancaster being tested for its ability to 
continue flying with only half of its engine power available. Two of its four Rolls-Royce Merlin XX 
1280-h.p. motors are stopped—the “‘ feathered ” propeller blades can be clearly seen—while the two 
starboard engines carry on. 


THE MAKING AND FILLING OF LAND~- MINES IS ONE OF PALESTINE’S MOST IMPORTANT 
ABOVE IS A DUMP OF EMPTY MINE-CASES AWAITING ATTENTION, LOADING 


A TRUCK WITH FINISHED MINES AT A PALESTINE FACTORY. ARABS ARE WORKING TWO 


ON THE JOB AND WOMEN ARE EMPLOYED AS FILLERS. TO 
one-man forges and the like, who in the last two years have executed orders exceeding eight millions | Boarsta 


WAR INDUSTRIES. 
We hear much of the Axis obtaining help for war industries from satellite or conquered countries, 


but little, on the whole, of the activity shown by Britain’s dependencies and friends who volunteer 
to aid the war needs in every possible way. In India, for example, the Indian Army, now approaching 
a 2,000,000 mark, is most actively engaged to-day in providing the bulk of her own war needs, not 
only from the vast stesl] works of the firm of Tata, nor the cotton mills of Cawnpore, but little 





THREE BRITISH 25-POUNDER 
ON THE TUNISIAN FRONT, WITH GRENADIER HILL IN THE BACKGROUND. 


The world-famous British 25-pounder field gun and a Valentine tank chassis were united to produce 
formidable combination, which has proved its worth in the North African campaign The gun, 
an be seen in our pictures, is housed in an armour-plated box, with a gunner’s platform behind 
rapidly increasing numbers has been a feature of the war, par- 
is of vital importance, and it will be recalled 


this 
as < 
The use of self-propelled guns in 
ticularly in the desert theatre, where rapid movement 


GUNS, MOUNTED ON VALENTINE TANK CHASSIS, IN POSITION 


sterling. 
in the last-named the making and filling of land-mines has become an important industry, much of 
the work done in small scattered units, largely by women in villages, and then collected to a central 


depot for use of the Forces. 


REAR VIEW OF ONE OF THE SELF-PROPELLED 25-POUNDERS IN TUNISIA. THIS VERSION 
OF A FAMOUS GUN HAS PROVED HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL IN ACTION. 

that in a recent announcement Mr. Roosevelt revealed that a large proportion of America’s tank 

production capacity had been diverted to this purpose. In attack, this type of gun can give close 

and continuous support to advancing infantry, has shown itself more than a match for enemy tank 

on many occasions, and is particularly suited for the destruction of enemy strong-points encountere 


during an advance. 





In Persia, in Iraq, as in Palestine, war production is being feverishly conducted. Here, Trust t 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR: SUBJECTS 
TOPICAL INTEREST. 


A TRIO OF AMERICA’S LATEST LIGHT RECONNAISSANCE TANKS PHOTOGRAPHED DURING RECENT MAN “RES 
IMPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE. 


IN THIS COUNTRY. KNOWN AS THE M5, THE MODEL GAYE AN 
Reconnaissance units of the U.S. cavalry stationed in this country are now being equipped with the 
latest American light tank, the M5, which was in action during recent manceuvres, where it carried 
all its obstacles and earned considerable praise. Three of the most essential attributes of a light 
reconnaissance tank are speed, manceuvrability, and silence, and the MS has shown that it has all 
three of them—and perhaps some other qualities which will prove discomforting to the enemy. The 

20 ee 


MUNIFICENT 
THE NATION BY 


TWO 

TWO MUNIFICENT NATIONAL GIF BOARSTALL TOWER, DONATED TO 
TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY MR. E. E. COOK, OF BATH. 

Boarstall Tower, situated between Thame and Bicester, was donated on April 19 to the National 
Trust by Mr. E. E. Cook, who anonymously bought and presented both Montacute House and estate, 
in Somerset, and the historic Assembly Rooms in Bath. Boarstall Tower, dating from the fourteenth 
century, is the gatehouse of an ancient fortified house demolished in the eighteenth century. For 
generations it has been the property of the Aubrey family. Dorneywood House, which Sir Courtauld 


‘R a BERT IN, AFTER THE R.A.F. 
FLAMES (RIGHT) FROM THE ROOF OF THE DRESDNER BANK. 
jutted by the raid on March 
it was Berlin's worst 

to date, when for 30 minutes four-engined R.A.F. bombers dropped 8,000- and 4 


of thousands of incendiaries on the blazing capital. Pilots reported over 100 
an enormous amount of damage was done to the centre of the city, where Government Offices suffered 


FLAMES RISING 
RAID ON MARCH I. 
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THE M5 PROVED ITSELF CAPABLE OF TACKLING THE MOST DIFFICULT TYPES OF 
COUNTRY IN THE MANCEUVRES, INCLUDING STEEP AND MUDDY GRADIENTS. 


| MS’s main offensive armament is a 37-mm. quick-firing gun in a revolving turret, and provision is 

also made for carrying a 30-calibre machine-gun. Durine the manceuvres the tank tackled the most 
| difficult country imaginable with apparent ease, taking such things a8 steep and. muddy eradients in 
| its stride. It has recently been reported that America is shipping large quantities of light tanks 
| and other equipment to the Fighting French forces in North Africa. 
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GIVEN 
CROWN. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
MINISTERS OF THE 


DORNEYWOOD, 
RESIDENCE FOR 


NATIONAL GIFTS: A “SECOND CHEQUERS,” 
SIR COURTAULD THOMSON, AS A COUNTRY 


Thomson has given to the nation through the National Trust, is a long, low, red-brick house in the 
Geese Anne style, set in lovely gardens. It is full of light and sunshine, and altogether an ideal 
nglish country home. Sir Courtauld has furnished Dorneywood exquisitely and continues to live 
there with his unmarried sister, Miss Winifred Thomson, as chatelaine. On their death it will be at 
the disposal of the Prime Minister as an official residence of a selected Cabinet Minister 
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LONDON FOOTBALL GROUND AFTER A DIRECT HIT BY A GERMAN RAIDER 


IN TIME FOR A BIG MATCH ON EASTER SATURDAY. 


REPAIRING THE 


The hit-and-run raider over London on April 18 did very little damage excep* to a popular f 

ground, where a bomb damaged a stand and a corner of the playing field A big match was 

for Easter Saturday ard a bomb crater was not going to stop it! Volunteers rushed to the 

including policemen, Home Guard, and Civil Defence workers. London was not deprived of it: 
match for the damage was repaired and the game duly piayed 
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A NEW TYPE OF GERMAN MINE. THE R.A.F.’s “TANK-BUSTERS.” 


These are the first official photographs to be released in Britain of the R.A.F.’s “‘ Tank-Busters ”’— 
Hurricane 11-D fighters fitted with heavy-calibre euns—designed primarily for attacking armoured 
vehicles. This aircraft carries two 40-mm. guns, one gun being fitted under each wing. The guns 
are capable of automatic or single-shot fire, and they have been specially designed for aircraft use 
They only weigh 320 Ibs. each. The “ Tank- Busters,” mentioned by Sir Archibald Sinclair, Air 
Minister, in his review in the House recently, have been operating with the Eighth Army for the 
past ten months and have done excellent work against tanks, armoured fighting vehicles and trans- 
port. The Russians, too, have a “ Tank-Buster,” the Stormovic, which is reported to be fitted 
with two 32-mm. cannon and two machine-guns in the leading edge of the wing. In summing up, 
it may not be incorrect to say that of all the weapons yet evolved to cope with the German 
Panzer divisions, the properly-equipped aeroplane is certainly one of the most effective. 
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A NEW-TYPE GERMAN MINE DISCOVERED BY A GUNNER IN NORTH AFRICA : ’ o4 oe ‘ 
SAPPERS AT WORK UNEARTHING THE STRANGE CONTRAPTION. : B : * 3 
< i wrap tae ey : 
THE R.A.F.’s ‘“‘ TANK-BUSTERS’”’ IN THE MIDDLE EAST : ONE OF THE HURRICANE 11-D’s, 
FITTED WITH TWO 40-MM. GUNS, IN FLIGHT. 





A CLOSE-UP SHOWING THE CONICAL OBJECT AND THREE MINES AS THEY WERE 
FOUND WHEN THE EARTH HAD BEEN SCRAPED AWAY. 
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A GOOD VIEW OF THE TWO 40-MM. GUNS FITTED, ONE UNDER EACH WING, 
TO THE “ TANK-BUSTERS,” EACH GUN WEIGHS 320 LBS, 





LANCE-SERGEANT W, SPOONER HOLDING THE CONICAL OBJECT SO AS TO SHOW 
THE HOLLOW BASE. THE R.E.’S THOUGHT IT TO BE A BULK CHARGE. 


Seeing a webbing strap protruding through the earth under an olive-tree, a gunner in North 
Africa decided to investigate. On scraping some of the earth away, he found that the strap was 
attached to a large round metal object. He informed @ Lance-Sergeant of a Royal Engineers 
Field Company of his discovery, who immediately set about the task of unearthing the contrap- 
tion He found it was attached to three German 3 kg. box-mines, none of which were fitted 
with detonators. The object, which was conical in shape with a hollow base, was thought by 
the R.E.s to be a bulk charge, Being new to them, and believing it to be the first of its kind 
to fall into our hands, they forwarded it to Divisional Headquarters for further examination 
Mines have always been extensively used by the enemy, but since Rommel has been forced on to FOUR ~~ TANK-BUSTERS IN FLIGHT: THEY WERE DESIGNED P ARILY FOR 
the defensive, he has come to rely more and more upon them as one of the most important ATTACKING ARMOURED VEHICLES. vue SQUADRON USIN( <soe ae us NAME 

weapons in the delaying actions he is being obliged to fight a be sete ve NG M ER f NJ , 
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THE UBIQUITOUS “JEEP”: IT HAS 
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'. AN AMPHIBIOUS “‘ JEEP ” PLUNGES INTO THE WATER. THIS NEW VERSION OF A 
‘>? FAMOUS VEHICLE HAS A WATERTIGHT BOAT-SHAPED BODY AND IS EQUALLY 
AT HOME ON LAND OR WATER. Y wath 
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TAKEN TO THE WATER NOW. 





a 





THE AMPHIBIAN, HAVING CROSSED THE WATER, TAKES TO DRY GROUND, BUILT 
ON THE STANDARD CHASSIS, IT IS CAPABLE OF NEARLY THE SAME LAND PERFORMANCE 





AS THE ORIGINAL “‘ JEEP. 
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IN THE WATER. 





\ A FRONT VIEW, WITH THE PASSENGER MANNING THE 30-CALIBRE 
? MACHINE-GUN MOUNTED ON THE AMPHIBIAN. IT CARRIES A a 
POWER-OPERATED NIGGERHEAD CAPSTAN ON THE BOWS. y 
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THE NEW “ JEEP”? NEEDS NO BRIDGES TO CROSS RIVERS, AND IT HAS A FAIR TURN OF SPEED A 
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IT HAS ALREADY PROVED ITS WORTH ON THE AMERICAN ARMY'S BATTLEFRONTS, 











~ THIS SOLDIER, WOUNDED IN THE FIGHTING IN CENTRAL TUNISIA, WAS RUSHED 
" 

FROM THE FRONT LINES TO THE MOBILE OPERATING THEATRE IN ONE OF THE NEW 
> AMPHIBIOUS “ JEEPS.” AS 


NN 








Wherever the Allies have a battlefront, there you will find the ubiquitous “ Jeep "— 


that runabout war buggy whose uses seem endless. ‘‘ General Purposes "’ was the 
original official description—it was a Doughboy who, seeing the letters *G.P.” 
painted on the side of one of them, first called it a ‘ Jeep "and it has certainly 


fulfilled the description. It weighs one ton, does 16 miles to the gallon, and its 
15 h.p. four-cylinder engine can produce 65 m.p.h. on the “ Jeep's’ puncture-proof 
tyres. It has a complete disdain for precipitous heights and dense jungle 


- . 
’ A BACK VIEW OF JHE AMPHIBIAN, SHOWING THE PROPELLER UNDER THE STERN, 


TO WHICH THE POWER CAN BE SWITCHED WHEN THE “ JEEP'’ LEAVES DRY LAND 
AND TAKES TO THE WATER, 
rearguards at Rangoon were evacuated to Lashio over the world's worst road by 
** Jeeps,’ which also saved scores of three-ton lorries by dragging them out of 
ditches. It can tow artillery, mount anti-aircraft guns and searchlights, and has 
been used as a radio car, ambulance, snow-plough, farm tractor, supply lorry, 
fire engine and what-have-you! And now, as you see in this page of pictures 
it has taken to the water like a duck. If a prize were offered for the war's 
most generally useful weapon, the “ Jeep’ should win it by a comfortable margin 
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ERMANY is at present engaged in two 
important activities: fortification and 
shifting industries eastward. The first is 
due to the threat of Allied invasion, the 
second to the weight of Allied bombing. 
These moves represent necessities which she 
did not contemplate as likely in the summer 
of 1940. After the conquest of Poland she 
carried out some fortification of her treaty 
frontier with Russia. After the conquest 
of Norway she created some coast defences in that country. 
After the conquest of the Low Countries and France she 
did some work there, but the only section in which it was 
really strong was the Channel coast. These were natural 
measures of precaution for a nation with such vast forces 
and such enormous quantities of labour and of captured 
material at its disposal. They did not indicate any 
immediate fear of invasion, certainly not from the west. 
So with the industries. Since the occupation of Austria 


and Czechoslovakia the Nazis had been developing their 


industries for the purpose of war, and as British bombing 
increased, so did the eastward transference of industry. 
Yet their confidence was shown by. the manner in which 
they employed, and, indeed, built up French war industry. 
Now all that is changed. Last winter they began moving 
workpeople from Western Germany. In France they have 
for some time, as is notorious, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
FORTRESS.” and the Balkans; on the east by the 


“EUROPEAN 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


Frisian Islands to Biarritz, and still more if its front be 
conceived as extending from North Cape to the Dodecanese. 
The truth is that, however strong the fortifications, no 
intelligent defence scheme is ever likely to permit them to 
absorb more than about one-third of the forces available. 
The other two-thirds must be kept mobile in rear. = 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the forces which 
have the task of attacking coast defences suffer from one 
heavy handicap. It is extremely difficult for them to 
deceive the defence as to the point at which the main 
operation is to be carried out; far more difficult than in 
normal land warfare, because, in the former case, manceuvre 
is confined to the water and the air. The defence is, there- 
fore, commonly able to commit its reserves with much 
more confidence ; so, logically, it requires fewer of them 
proportionately to its task. At the present moment, 
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defensive possibilities of the European Fortress. 
There is also a powerful inner fortress or keep, 
bounded and defended on the west by the West 
Wall, the Rhine and the Alps; on the south 
by the Alps, the Dinaric Alps, the Rhodope 


Carpathians and a series of fortifications, of 

which the most important are those of the old 
Russo-German frontier through Poland and on 

the German frontier itself. Were Germany to 

lose France, Italy and Greece, she might still hope to hold 
out behind these defences, within which she would possess 
adequate industrial resources. On the other hand, were 
Italy in Allied hands, the more remote factories would be 
within easy range of Allied heavy bombers. There would 
be no difficulty in finding the bombers, in view of the 
present vast production of the United States, and the oil 
supplies could come direct from Haifa and Beirut, though 
the strain of establishing and maintaining Italian air bases 
would be considerable. It might be found impossible to carry 
out the bombing with the intensity with which it is conducted 
from the United Kingdom, now the best established bomb- 
ing base in the world, but I believe that enough could be done 
to defeat the eastward movement of German war industry. 
The fact remains, however, that invasion of Germany 
itself, either through France or Italy, would be a tremendous 
task. Perhaps it would be more 
feasible to enter the Walachian 





been sending French people 
east; but a second phase has 
since begun —the closing of 
French works which were in full 
production, and the transfer of 
both labour and machinery to 
the east. New factories have 
been built in Hungary and the 
more thickly inhabited and 
quieter parts of Yugoslavia, such 
as Slovenia, From our point of 
view, this action is not to be 
regretted. It is generally un- 
economic, industry being moved 
from suitable sites, such as 
coalfields, to others very much 
less so. 

There has been some loose 
talk and writing about fortifica- 
tion in this war. Almost in one 
breath it has been described as 
next door to useless, and as 
having created an immensely 
powerful defensive network over 
hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the Continent. It is very 
far from useless, but it requires 
a great deal of labour and 
material in proportion to the 
area which it protects, and it is 
safe to say that a strong network 
over Europe is an impossibility. 
The enemy has devoted the great 
proportion of his energy to coast 
defence. First comes the west 
coast, what he calls the “Atlantic 
Wall.” After that come the south 
coast of France, Southern Italy 
and Greece. Sicily and Sardinia 
are believed to be very strongly 
fortified, and for good reason, 
Several lines of fortification have 
been created behind the Russian 
front. Meanwhile, the ‘* West 
Wall” has been maintained. 
Yet even the coast defences, of 
which we have heard so much 
of late, and which the Germans 
have been showing off with so 
much pride, are not, and cannot 
be, continuous in the sense in 
which they would like us and 
their own people to read that 
word, Try to measure the 
European coastline in Axis 
hands, then think in terms of 








plain of the Lower Danube. 
The point which I desire to 
emphasise above all is that, 
despite the artificial and natural 
strength of the European 
Fortress, the solution of the 
problem depends to a_ large 
extent upon the strength of the 
German mobile reserve available 
to oppose invasion. As I have 
pointed out, a considerable part 
of it will in any.case be com- 
mitted to the holding of the 
coast fortifications. Local 
reserves must also be main- 
tained at intervals in their rear. 
The final and most important 
factor is the central strategic 
reserve, which can be moved to 
any part of the perimeter of the 
fortress. That again depends 
upon events on the Russian 
front, where there is approach- 
ing a new period of military 
activity. Were Germany to be 
able to cut down her commit- 
ments in Russia by, say, twenty- 
five divisions, the strategic 
reserve, added to the forces 
within easy reach of any par- 
ticular point on the perimeter of 
the inner fortress, would indeed 
be formidable. If she could not 
do so, the strategic reserve might 
be no more than barely sufficient 
for its task. The ideal solution, 
needless to say, would be double 
invasion, even if one of the 
invading forces were to do no 
more than provide a diversion. 
Germany must always, in any 
case, possess the inner lines, and 
we have just witnessed in 
Tunisia, on a very small scale, 
the advantages to which they 
may be put in defensive fighting. 
But if the bombing of the central 
fortress were to be conducted 
from west, south and east 
simultaneously, the movement 
of the strategic reserve might be 
in some degree restricted. 
The other vital factor is, as 
we have heard so often, that 
of shipping. Whatever be the 
success of Allied effort in keep- 








concrete and steel, and you will 
soon perceive that this must be 
so. It may be-—-though even this 
is doubtful—-that there is no 
part of this coastline out of 
reach of a gun position ; but that 
does not mean that there is a 
complete chain of powerful 
fortifications such as undoubt- 
edly exists in the Pas de Calais. 

I have just advocated think 
ing in terms of conerete and 
steel, but you must also think 
in terms of men. The work 
of fortification has been carried out over a considerable 
period, and it lasts. The men must be on hand at a particular 
moment of time, and at the moment when they are 
required, Tens of thousands of the men who at one time 
or another worked on the fortifications of Western Europe 
ire now in Russia; thousands of them are dead. Fixed 
defences are often said to be economical of men, and they 
are in the sense that they enable wider fronts to be held 
with fewer men, and that they save life when subjected 
to attack. On the other hand, they tend to tie men down 
to fixed weapons. The men become fortress troops, without 
weapons for mobile war other than small arms which, 
incidentally, they do not commonly use very well. We 
ourselves, with a big army in proportion to our small 
island, have gone through these problems and appreciate 
their difficulty When we see the reports of German 
journalists on the immense strength of the Atlantic Wall 
which they have just visited, we are not disposed to belittle 
those defences, which we know may cost us blood and 
tears, but we can afford to smile ironically at the picture 
of an army behind concrete whose ranks stretch from the 


HITLER'S POLYGLOT 


Fortress.” 


fighting man-power, and 


EUROPEAN FORTRESS,"’ COVERING A COASTLINE 
BY THICK OUTLINE—NOW THREATENED NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST BY THE ALLIES. 

The German leaders, it is recognised, in pouring out men, aircraft and ships in so prodigal a degree in their helpless fight in 

Hitler is evidently willing to make all possible sacrifice to buttress up his boasted “‘ European 


He fears that after Tunisia falls, and if the Allies advance on Italy, all Southern Europe will crack. Our military 
The enemy has devoted the great proportion 


Tunisia, are merely playing for time 


correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, on this page analyses the ‘‘ European Fortress.” 
of his energy to coast defence. ‘‘ First comes the west coast,” he writes, ‘“ what he calls the ‘Atlantic Wall.’ After that come 
the south coast of France, Southern Italy and Greece. Sicily and Sardinia are believed to be very strongly fortified 
lines of fortification have been created behind the Russian front. Meanwhile, the ‘West Wall’ 
pointing out that these defences cannot be continuous, our correspondent reduces the question of Hitler’s “ Fortress" to that of 
the strength of the enemy mobile reserve available to oppose invasion—in fact, “a 


that agein upon 
This in turn depends upon events on the 


Strategic reserve which can be moved to any part of the perimeter of the fortress.” 
Russian front, where a new period of military activity is approaching. 


(Copyright map by George Philip and Son.) 


however, the Allies are favourably disposed for the purpose 
of keeping the enemy in doubt. There is hardly any part 
of the European coast in Axis hands which they do not 
threaten. Strategically, they ought to be able to befog 
the Germans completely by the exercise of skill and cunning, 
but even then they may find difficulty in doing so tactically. 
That is to say, while they might easily keep the enemy 
guessing between the possibility of attacks on the Mediter- 
ranean or Atlantic coasts, once they committed them- 
selves to an operation against either, it would be another 
matter to deceive him regarding their true intentions. 
The essential point to remember about all these coast 
defences is that they represent a shell—in places a very hard 
shell-—which it will take a great effort to crack, but that 
their essential object is delay to permit mobile forces to 
reach the scene of action. Germany may possess enough 
of these to make her defence very formidable, but while 
Russia continues to contain the number of German divisions 
now operating on her front the margin of safety will be small. 

It must be added, however, that the coast defences 
and their immediate mobile reserves do net exhaust the 


EXCEEDING 14,000 MILES-—-DENOTED 


has been maintained.” After 


ing down the depredations of 
U-boats, the question of ship- 
ping is likely to be a nightmare 
for the duration of the war. It 
may mean that some schemes 
which would otherwise be pro- 
mising will have to be forgone. 
It will certainly mean that the 
greatest care and economy will 
have to be exercised in those 
which are put into operation. 
But when one reflects that, 
though the Eighth Army is now 
linked to the supply route through Algiers, it is in all proba- 
bility still mainly using supplies and ammunition sent round 
the Cape and then westward from Egypt, one realises how 
substantial would be the saving of tonnage if the Mediter- 
ranean could be cleared of the menace of the enemy’s 
bombers. Finally, the moral factor cannot be left out of 
account. Germany cleared one flank in the last war by the 
elimination of Russia, and so made an end of the “ war on 
two fronts.” She is still a long way from having accom- 
plished that in the present war. Even at great risk, the 
Allies must make sure that she does not. And I, for one, 
though I have never joined in “ second front ”’ agitation 
and have considered a great deal of it to be mischievous, 
am convinced that action will have to be taken this year. 
It may not be possible to take such action as will lead to 
decisive results, though I hope it will be. But it must be 
action which will represent an important step towards 
decisive results and calculated to ease the strain which 
Russia is now enduring. For that reason it is necessary 
that we should not allow our energies to be dissipated by 


Several 


prolonged siege operations round Bizerta. 
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GREEKS REVIVE “THE SACRED BRIGADE” OF THEBES: A 1943 COMMANDO. 
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GENERAL LECLERC ADDRESSING MEMBERS OF THE SACRED BRIGADE, ATTACHED TO FHE FIGHTING 
FRENCH FORCES UNDER HIS COMMAND IN NORTH AFRICA. 
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A MEMBER OF THE GREEK SACRED BRIGADE MAKES MORNING 
COFFEE OVER A CAMP FIRE IN TUNISIA, WHERE THE UNIT 
IS NOW SERVING. 
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THREE MEN OF THE SACRED BRIGADF ENGAGED IN H THE SACRED BRIGADE HAS ITS OWN SALVAGE CRANE, SEEN 
CAMOUFLAGING A BREN GUN. ALL THE UNIT’S MEMBERS WITH SOLDIERS OF THE UNIT IN A FORWARD AREA IN TUNISIA, 
ARE PICKED MEN WITH HIGH QUALIFICATIONS. ITS RANKS ALSO INCLUDE FORMER NAVAL OFFICERS. 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE BRIGADE, WEARING THE (= ow THE LOOK-OUT IN TUNISIA. THE UNIFORM A TYPICAL MEMBER OF THE SACRED BRIGADE, WHICH 
DISTINCTIVE BADGE OVER THE RIGHT BREAST POCKET WORN BY MEMBERS OF THE BRIGADE 1s 1S COMPOSED EXCLUSIVELY OF GREEK OFFICERS 
i AND PARACHUTIST’S FLASH ON THE SHOULDER. ‘ SUITABLE FOR DESERT FIGHTING, ; SERVING AS PRIVATES. 
ge OF eee Se a Pee ff . 4 
Ancient Greek history commemorates the exploits of a famous Theban detachment | years of age (except for certain specialists); must have fought in Albania and have 
known as “ The Sacred Brigade,"’ which, operating in the fourth century B.C., at least been mentioned in despatches; must pass a stiff intelligence test. The 
pledged itself to conquer or die—-never to surrender. That name has been result is a small but highly efficient body of picked men, ready to act with 


revived by several hundred junior officers of the Greek Army in the Middle East daring and personal initiative in operations of a dangerous and delicate nature 
who, at their own request, were allowed last summer to form themselves into a Among these men are several naval officers who are expert navigators—a quali 
special unit to be known as the Sacred Brigade. Its purpose is similar to that of fication so useful in desert warfare that several of them have been detailed to 
a Commando unit, but it has the unique feature that it is composed exclusively guide British Commando and tank forces in difficult operations. The Sacred 
of officers serving as privates. Officers chosen for service in the Sacred Brigade Brigade, commanded by Colonel C. Gigantes, is at present attached to the Fighting 


must have the following qualifications: they must be volunteers; under thirty French Forces under General Leclerc in North Africa 
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FARMING ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC.* . 
An appreciation of three books by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


| She since the shadow of this German War 
blackened over us there has been an increasing 
“output ’’ of books about the Land. We were hard 
put to it for food last time; the English people love 
the country (as witness the flowers in the slums 
and the litter at ‘‘ beauty-spots’’); we are fighting 
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ERICK BERRY, CO-AUTHOR WITH HERBERT BEST OF ** CONCERTINA 
FARM,” SITTING OUTSIDE THE FARMHOUSE OF LOGS THEY BUILT. 
TREES 
COME 


‘“ WITH AXE AND FIRE THE LEVEL LAND WAS CLEARED. 
WERE ROLLED UP INTO A CABIN. ... THE FARM HAD 
INTO BEING,” 


(Reproduced from the book ‘‘ Concertina Farm" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


Michael Joseph, Ltd.) 


‘ 

against food shortage now; and Messrs. Adrian Bell, 
A. G. Street and H. J. Massingham were the vanguard 
of a host (backed up, more technically, by Lords Ports- 
mouth and Northbourne) who have called ourattention at 
once to the beauty, the necessity, and the urgency of the 
farming life. Here are three new books, none of them a 
masterpiece, but all interesting and indicative of 
the drift. One is American. It can hardly be 
confused with the others, because strange pests, 
animal and vegetable, have to be conquered and 
the farmhouse built—a farmhouse of logs—and 
an invading forest always has to be battled with. 
“ Concertina Farm’ is witty and amusingly 
illustrated and American; but its authors do 
raise the cry against massed production, pasteur- 
isation, and dependence on others, which is raised 
also in the books from this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Reynolds in the Home Counties, and Mr. 
Smith, on the West Marches, have had a hard 
struggle—especially in wartime with War Agri- 
cultural Committees and Milk Boards pouncing 
on them and telling them what to do and what 
not to do. There is also the English weather. 
Mr. Reynolds is pathetic about that: ‘‘ The 
weather did not hold. It deteriorated sadly. The 
worst that could happen to these oats was that 
storms should come and beat them down. Storms 
did come and beat them down. They were the 
worst series of thunderstorms that could be 
remembered hereabouts for many years. They 
drowned many of our young poultry. They 
washed away three hundred pounds’ worth of 
stable manure hauled by a neighbouring farmer 
from London and spread in one of his sloping 
fields, and left it, with all the top soil, blocking 
a lane from which it took all the local Council 
three weeks to clear it. 

‘ They were terrible storms. The velocity of 
the wind reached—well, you wouldn't believe me. 
Such is English farming 


*” Family Farm.” By F, D. Smith, D.Se., and Barbara Wilcox. 
With Photographs by the Authors. (Adam and Charles Black ; 7s. 6d.) 
“Glory Hill Farm" (2nd year). By Clifton Reynolds, Illustrated. 
(John Lane; 7s. 6d.) 
“Concertina Farm.” By Erick Berry and Herbert Best. With 


Illustrations by Erick Berry. (Michael Joseph ; 1os. 6d.) 





“Tt is a pity,’ I thought, ‘ that farming has to 
be carried on out of doors, in the open.’ ”’ 

Mr. Smith covers pretty well the whole range of a 
small farmer’s work who has been compelled to turn 
from pasture to arable, to a large extent, and who is 
also trying to establish herds and flocks. He also, 
like all farmers, cannot help impinging upon 
politics. He went to a lecture on silage, with 
a more rustic friend, delivered by an emissary 
from the Great Beyond. ‘‘ These farmers have 
been out and about since six in the morning or 
earlier ; they missed their usual after-dinner nap 
to come to this meeting. Some of them are 
sound asleep, others sit with heavy-lidded eyes, 
trying to keep awake. Meanwhile, the distin- 
guished speaker develops 
his argument. If we have 
fewer ships, he asserts, we 
shall not be able to import 
so much food. He works 
up to his peroration. He 
urges us to waste less, to 
produce more. If we make 
a great effort, a greater 
than ever before, then 
urban voters will remem- 
ber us gratefully after the 
war, and see to it that we 
are not let down again, 
as we were before. 

“ «Will they hell!’ 
mutters Joe, disrespect- 
fully.” 

What do we deduce 
from these three books 
and a multitude of others? 
Many things, symptomatic 
of the modern dis-ease. I 
remember that the late 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
who was a quiet student 
of Nature and a_ first- 
class Foreign Minister 
who begged the Prussians 
in vain at the outbreak of the last war to con- 
sent to a conference (they, as usual, thinking 
such a proposal to be an admission of cowardice, 
apathy or unreadiness), and who said to Asquith, in 
Downing Street, when the last German beastliness 
broke out: ‘‘ The lights of Europe are going out 
and they will not be relighted in our time,”’ saying 
that he wished to goodness that his beloved England 
was still a little island of ten millions of people and 





“FUN AMONG THE FORMS": “ DOING THIS SORT OF THING ON PAPER 


WAS DEFINITELY "UP MY STREET. 


(Reproduced from the book “Glory Hill Farm”—(and Year); by Courtesy of the 


Publishers, John Lane, the Bodley Head.) 


without an Empire. But he bore bravely “ the 
White Man's Burden,”’ which is really the English- 
man’s Burden, and admitted that since we had pro- 
duced the seamen, the explorers, the coal and the iron, 
and accidentally acquired the responsibility of keeping 
semi-tropical people from massacring each other, and 
tropical people from eating and slowly boiling each 
other, the job was ours, and we simply had to stick it. 


‘* FAMILY GROUP”: 
WIFE, WHILST HIS NEGLECTED WIFE DROOPS SADLY ON- THE RIGHT. 


But there is a hankering here, as there is in all 
thinking countries, after a simpler and less murderous 
life. ‘‘ Back to the Land” used to be the slogan of 
people who didn’t know how to grow a lettuce ; 
and it was sneered at by manufacturers and middle- 
men who thought only of exports and profits, and 
had never grown even a nasturtium, which will grow 
and climb anywhere. 

The European breeds (and even the Mongolian 
and Malay and Negro and Semite breeds) are much 
of a muchness, granted the differences of tempera- 
ment which are observable amongst the different 
breeds of dogs, all of which can interbreed. The 
man on the farm, close to Nature, and knowing where 
the milk and the meat and the crops come from, 





ON THE LEFT (BACK) STANDS A GANDER WITH HIS FAVOURITE 


IN THE 
CENTRE ARE GULLIES. 


(Reproduced from the book ** Family Farm” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Adam and Charles Black.\ 


and the daily attention needed for each, can never 
become a revolutionary; it is he, with his untiring 
work, who feeds the towns, which produce, amongst 
the middlemen, and- disappointed, and throw-outs, 
the people who let civilisations down. 

They are now talking about revising the educa- 
tional system in this country. It most certainly 
should be revised. Those of us who believe in the 
‘ career open to talents ’’ (a Napoleonic phrase which 
would have been agreed to by the best squires 
and parsons and kings of all centuries in 
England) are certainly in favour of the best 
being picked out—preferably by a viva-voce and 
not a written examination. But it is alarming 
that book-education should be continued to 
eighteen, or through “ adult life ’’ for the mass 
of people who ought to learn their non-bookish 
jobs from actual experience when they are 
eminently fitted for them, and eminently un- 
fitted for anything else. 

I take my hat off to the townspeople who 
have gone back to the land and written books 
about it. When they are writing their books 
they cannot be packing their silage or artificially 
(there is a gruesome passage about this in one 
of these books) inseminating their cattle ; but 
they are all pioneers, and a wave of them is 
sweeping over England and America (certain 
Continental countries, not so heavily indus- 
trialised, knew all about it already) and 
fighting against the tendency to regard agri- 
culture as a branch of manufacture, and not as 
a way of life and the basis of all civilised living. 
People who have never been into the country 
except for a week-end disdainfully call these 
honest, hard-working enthusiasts * week- 
enders."" The answer to such disdainful critics 
is conveyed in these books. 

But who feeds the 
Who feeds the 


superior people ? 
theoretical civil servants ? 

Who feeds the framers of forms in small 
print? And who feeds the people, in_ this 
crowded island, dependent on the Navy, who let 
the Germans arm before the last war, let them 
rearm (with one only object) between the two 
Wars, and may let them rearm once more after this 
war is won? The enthusiasts who write these 
books, and their dumb neighbours on whose behalf 
they write. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tt must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE ALLIES’ VICTORIOUS ADVANCE IN TUNISIA. 





“A TICKLISH JOB 1S THAT OF THE R.E."S BOMB-DISPERSAL enon. WINDOW SEEMS PREFERABLE FOR MAKING ——SURE ENOUGH, THE DOOR WAS BOOBY-TRAPPED ! \ 
COMPANY. DOORS AND WINDOWS ARE EASILY BOOBY-TRAPPED. AN ENTRY. A SAPPER GINGERLY ENTERS THE HOUSE, GERMAN MINE IS FASTENED TO THE DOOR, TO EXPLODE 
THIS DOOR LOOKS SUSPICIOUS— WHILE HIS COMRADE HAS HIS RIFLE READY— DIRECTLY IT IS OPENED! 
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THE STEADILY RECEDING AXIS LINE IN TUNISIA A MAP OF THE GENERAL MONTGOMERY'S WINNING BET WITH AN AMERICAN GENERAL OBTAINS HIM A_ FLYING FORTRESS, 
POSITION ON APRIL 26, ARROWS SHOWING ALLIED PRESSURE AND COMPLETE WITH CREW. THE GENERAL—-WHO HAS SINCE FLOWN TO CAIRO-—-MEETING HIS’ AMERICAN CREW, 
ADVANCE OVER 130-MILE FRONT. (Copyright “ The Times."’) WITH THE FORTRESS IN THE BACKGROUND. 





FRENCH CHAD FORCES ENTER KAIROUAN, TUNISIA’S HOLY CITY THE EXCITED POPULACE HAD KAIROUAN LOST NOT A MOMFNT IN DECORATING ITSELF WITH THE FRENCI 
SCARCELY RECOVERED FROM THEIR JOY IN WELCOMING THE BRITISH, WHEN THEY WERE ROUSED TO TRICOLOUR A BRITISH TOMMY CHATS WITH A SMILING ARAB ALMOST 
ECSTASIES BY THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL LECLERC’S FORCE SUBMERGED UNDER A NUMBER OF FLAGS OF FREEDOM 
These aspects of the campaign in Tunisia, where hourly the danger to Von Arnim welcome the relieving army of the British received, as everywhere, as they rumbled 
grows—now known to be in command of the Axis Forces, Rommel having been through its avenues and streets, while the French tricolour appeared as if by magi 
withdrawn—-yield sidelights of much interest The ticklish job of the Bomb Dispersal The French had wrenched away portraits of the aged Pétain and from their hoardings 
Company of the Sappers to inspect every house, for fear of box by-traps, is shown in General Giraud, in a képi, looks upon liberated streets General Montgomery 
process The enemy may retreat from a town like the Holy City of Kairouan, with inspecting with a jaunty air his Flying Fortress U.S. crew recalls the bet that he 
its white velvet-like domes hedged in by a wall of beige bricks that look like cloth made with an American Ceneral—that he would be in Sfax before April 15S 
but danger lurks in every yard until the E.B.D. have overhauled it A wonderful | A Fortress and crew for the duration to be his ‘‘winnings."" He was there by April It 
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TUNISIA OPERATIONS: AXIS PRISONERS—FORTRESSES DESTROY 


THE ADVANCE PAST KAIROUAN: THE CREW OF THIS 75-MM. GUN FIRED ONE POUNT 


AND THEN SURRENDERED NEAR SBIKHA. 


SO, 


-°.—, 


SHERMAN TANK, GERMAN PRISONFRS PREPARE TO MOVE OFF FROM 
THE PLAINS OF KAIROUAN. 


COVERED 


GERMAN GRAVES IN THE AREA CAPTURED BY THE AMERICANS DURING THEIR PUSH 
ON THE GAFSA-GABES ROAD 


An unflagging offensive is continuing along the whole of the Tunisian front 
and advances have been made in almost every sector. The enemy is being 
pressed back everywhere towards his main positions, fighting desperately, it is 
true, but incapable of stopping the Allied advance. Besides the gains made 
by the British First and Eighth Armies, the American Second Corps, which 


CENTRAL TUNISIAN FRONT: THE FIRST PRISONERS TO BE TAKEN 
IN THE JOINT ALLIED ATTACK ON PICHON, 


SUPPLY SHIPS, SAILING IN CONVOY, ARE SIGHTED BY UNITED STATES ARMY 
AIR FORCE FLYING FORTRESSES OFF BIZERTA. 
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ON THE CENTRAL TUNISIAN FRONT R.E.'S LAYING MATTING AND WIRE NETTING OVER 
A SANDY WADI TO FACILITATE THE ADVANCE OF TRANSPORT. 


is fighting in the most mountainous country of the whole front, has advanced 
steadily. So, too, have French troops in the Pont du Fahs sector. The 
latest news available tells of a ‘‘ resounding victory for the British’ in this 
same area, where General Anderson won a big tank battle at the Goubellat 
Gap, and is now driving on Pont du Fahs. Further north. with the capture 
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ENEMY CONVOY—FIRST AND EIGHTH ARMIES HAIL EACH OTHER. 
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BRITISH INFANTRY ARCHING I UG *ICHON : > é 
H THE ADVANCING FIRST ARMY IN TUNISIA: SHOWING THE BAD MAULING G v ON THE pie BE N pn oe eee a oe 
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2. «€ . ‘ _ \ SHERMAN TANK CREW OF THE FIRST ARMY HEARTILY GREET AN ARMOURED-CAR CREW 
THE AXIS SHIPS ARF AT KED AND ONE IS BLOWN TO BITS: SMOKE AND FLAMFS } * = : ; 
. . OF THE EIGHTH ARMY OUTSIDE KAIROUAN. 
SPREAD FAR OVER THE SEA. 
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BREN GUNNFRS AND RIFLEME® i Wwitlt THE FIRST ARMY NEWLY CAPTURED PRISONERS MARCHED OFF To 


ON THE MEDJEZ EL BAR-OUVED ZARGA ROAD: 
THE TYPE OF TERRAIN IN THIS SECTOR 15 WELI ILLUSTRATED 


ARE ON THE ALERT AT NEWLY WON POSITIONS 


officially announced that Rommel and Arnim. between January |! and April 15 


> 


of Longstop Hill, on the way to Tebourba, the First Army has come within 

24 miles of Tunis city. The Eighth Army has also made slight progress have lost 66,000 men killed, wounded or prisoner. In addition, 2 tank 
north-west of Enfidaville, and, little by little, the Germans have been obliged have been captured or destroyed, 3900 vehicles, 425 guns and over 1990 aircrat 
te give way at one strategic point after another. Their mountain defences | At sea, our aircraft have sunk 34 Axis ships, severely damaged t 
ure being eaten away by the determined assaults of the Allies. It has been damaged 55, while 36,000 Axis troops were captured 
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GERMAN CONVOY OF GIANT TRANSPORTS WIPED OUT: THIR 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ART 


OUR ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE CONVOY OF THIRTY-ONE HUGE SIX-ENGINED “POWERED GLIDERS” WHICH, FLYING LOW OV 


It was on Thursday, April 22, that a patrol of Kittyhawks and Spitfires spotted sending up a tremendous burst of flame and smoke, which suggests that they |  arra 
a strongly-escorted convoy of Germany's latest and most up-to-date transport were garrying much-needed petrol to Arnim's besieged troops; others spilled out | span 
aeroplanes, the great Me. 323 six-engined “' powered gliders,’’ skimming across hordes of tumbling figures, personnel being brought hurriedly to the battle zone. wing 
the Gulf of Tunis, only a few feet above the sea, on their way with personnel Our losses in this magnificent achievement were only four aircraft. The Me. 323 Rhé 
and supplies to the beleaguered Axis forces in the northern tip of Tunisia was first heard of some months ago, when an R.A.F. pilot spotted one on the load 
While some pilots of the Allied patrol took on the escorting Me. 109s and aerodrome at Merseburg and photographed it. Since then several have been mod 
Italian fighters, the rest dived to the attack, and in a very short time every sighted off Tunisia, and detailed intormation is available. The Me. 323 is a | unde 
one of the thirty-one giant transports had been destroyed. The entire convoy cross between aeroplane and glider, and has been described as a ‘‘ powered insid 
was wiped out. Some of the transports exploded when they hit the water, glider.” Its six French Gnéme-Rhéne 700-800-h.p. air-cooled radial motors are ap 
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THIRTY-ONE ME. 323s SHOT DOWN IN THE GULF OF TUNIS. 


OUR SpEciaL Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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ALL DRAWN TO SAME SCALE. 
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OVER THE WATER, WERE CARRYING PERSONNEL AND VITAL SUPPLIES TO THE BELEAGUERED AXIS FORCES IN TUNISIA. 


arranged in line abreast along the leading edges of the tremendous wings, whose of these gigantic, heavily-laden aircraft on rough ground, but their appearance 
span of 178 ft. is nearly double that of our heavy Lancaster bombers’ 102-ft. gives the impression that the slightest of errors in handling would tip the whole 
wings. The comparison can be seen in our artist's diagram. These six Gnéme- transport over sideways on to one or other of its wings. Single specimens of 
Rhéne motors give the Me. 323 a maximum speed of about 150 m.p‘h., with a these aerial omnibuses had been met and destroyed off the Tunisian coast, 
load of more than ten tons of freight, or about 120 fully-equipped troops accom- but this was the first occasion on which they had been seen in force, and the 
modated on two decks. A unique feature of the Me. 323 is its multi-wheeled wiping out of the convoy must represent a very serious blow to the German 
undercarriage. Ten wheels—five on each side—-are arranged in line along the transport fleet-—-quite apart from the loss of what may very well have soon 8 
inside of the fuselage, extending from just behind the nose of the aircraft to vital cargo, without which the rams greene forces will the more speedily be 
a point below the pilot's cockpit. They are designed to facilitate the landing driven from their last foothold on African soil 
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LONGCHAMP RACEGOERS RUN FOR SAFETY AS AMERICAN BOMBERS ATTACK THE RENAULT 
WORKS, PARIS. THE PALL OF SMOKE IN THE 


On April 4 a large force of American heavy bombers attacked the Renault Works at Billancourt and : : 
did considerable damage in the target area. Apparently races were beire held at Lonechamp, famous a ae = 
peacetime rendezvous of smart Paris, at the time of the attack, and our picture shows the crowd rushine = well as ¢ honic ye re 
for shelter, although the Renault Works are about two miles away. The black pall of smoke in the works and loa He was 

background is said to be from an incendiary bomb which fell on the edge of the racecourse. : 


igs 


THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
The sixth Duke of Portland died on April 26, aged 
eighty-five. He twice held office as Master of the 
Horse, and in his early days he played a great part 
on the Turf, twice winning the Derby. He was 
educated at Eton, and entered the Army through the 
Staffordshire Militia, serving with the 84th (York 
and Lancaster) Regiment and the Ist Battalion, the 
Coldstream Guards. His eldest son, the Marquess 
of Titchfield, Conservative M.P. for Newark, succeeds 
to the family honours. He served in the 1914-1918 
War in the Royal Horse Guards (The Blues). 





MR. THOMAS C, DUGDALE, R.A. 
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the portraits of the new R.A.s 


ive 


and to readers of “ The Illustrated London News’ 


worth, who works chiefly in tempera, has been at 


MR. STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A. 


Two Royal Academicians and four Associates of the Royal Academy have been elected recently. Of these 
we ¢ Thomas Dugdale, best known as a portrait painter with a 
reliable gilt for likeness, and Mr. Algernon Newton, who is a landscape painter, principally in oils He A NEW AIRCRAFT-CARRIER FOR CONVOYS: 
is represented in the Tate and many other public galleries. Both these artists have been A.R.A.s since 
19s Of the newly elected Associates of the Royal Academy, Mr. Steven Spurrier has long been familiar 
to the public as an illustrator and as a painter of subject pictures with a touch of humour to them, 
as our special artist, particularly for Parliamentary 
wbiects. Of the remaining A.R.A.s, Mr. Coldstream is prominent in the Euston Road Group; Mr. Wads- 
various times influenced by cubism and surrealism ; 
and Mr. Le Bas is an impressionist of a restrained kind 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN 


BARON F. D'ERLANGER. 
Baron d’Erlanger, who died on 
April 23, was chairman of 
Erlaneers, Limited, the well- 
known private banking hous. 
He was also a successful com- 





BACKGROUND IS FROM AN INCENDIARY. 


born in Paris in 1868. 


REPATRIATED BRITISH PRISONERS ARRIVE HOME FROM ITALY: CHEERING CROWDS ON THI 


DECK AS THE HOSPITAL SHIP COMES ALONGSIDE. 


The hospital ship ‘ Newfoundland’ sailed into a British \port at ten o’clock on the morning of April 23 
with some 400 repatriated prisoners on board. The party included 46 wounded officers, five of them 
Stretcher cases, 250 other ranks, of whom ten were stretcher cases, and some hundred officers and other 
ranks from protected branches of the Army, doctors, medical orderlies and padres. Among those on 
board were two Brigadiers: Brigadier A. C. Willison, who was the first man to break out of Tobruk 
and join hands with the relieving ‘forces, and Brigadier C. Gerrard, Senior Chaplain N.Z. Forces. 


MR. ALGERNON NEWTON, R.A 


and protection throughout their voyages 


LIEUT.-COM. C. B. CROUCH. 
Lieut.-Commander Cecil Crouch, who 
won a Bar to his D.S.O. not so very 
long ago, was the commander of the 
submarine “ Thunderbolt,”’ now over- 
due and presumed lost. Originally the 
ill-starred ‘‘ Thetis,”” which sank during 
her trials in 1939, she has won fame 
as the “ Thunderbolt” in the Mediter- the estate will be at the 
ranean. In March she helped to sink seven 

enemy ships and damage nine others. 


A FLIGHT-DECK TO A HULI 


It is now generally known that a number of aircraft-carriers are being produced in the United States for 
the British and American Navies by fitting a flight deck to a hull of merchant-ship design 
said to be intended for use as escorts to ocean convoys, so that the ships may have air collaboration 
The above picture shows H.M.S. “ Tracker” 
trip in the Pacific 


THE PUBLIC EYE. 


SIR COURTAULD THOMSON. 
The Prime Minister, on beha!f 
of the Government, has accepted, 
as a gift to the Nation from Sir 
Courtauld Thomson, through the 
National Trust, Dorneywood, 
Buckinghamshire. On the death 
of Sir Courtauld and his sister, 





absolute disposal of the Prime 
Minister of the day. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
The death of the Duke of Connaught, the Royal 
Scots Greys, a cousin of the King, occurred in Ottawa 
on April 26. He went to Canada, as a guest of the 
Earl of Athlone, after long service in Egypt, and, 
despite ill-health, occasionally acted as A.D.C. to 
the Governor-General. Born on August 9, 1914, he 
was the only child of the late Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught. He succeeded his grandfather, Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Connaught, in 1942, his father having 
died in 1938. He was also Duke of Fife. Both 
Dukedoms become extinct. 


“TRACKER,” PRODUCED BY FITTING 
OF MERCHANT-SHIP DESIGN 


H.M.S. 


They are 


during her trial 
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THE HAWKER TYPHOON: THE FASTEST 
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AND MOST 


HEAVILY-ARMED FIGHTER IN THE WORLD. 
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\ HAWKER TYPHOON IN FLIGHT. NOTE THE FOUR 20-MM. HISPANO CANNON IN THE 
THE ‘“‘ SABRE’ ENGINE, LIQUID-COOLED, LIKE THE SPIT FIRE’S ROLLS-ROYCE ‘* MER 
“MORE POWER THAN THE GREAT ROYAL SCOT RAILWAY 


WINGS AND THE 
LIN,”” DEVELOPS, 
LOCOMOTIVE.” 














STRIPED UNDERSIDE. 
IT HAS BEEN SAIL, 


(LEFT.) AGROUNDED 
TYPHOON. ONCi 
OFF THE GROUND, 
IT CAN CLIMB 
** ALMOST STRAIGHT 
UP INTO THE AIR 
WITH ITS FULL WAR 


LOAD. 


(RIGHT.) FRONT 
VIEW OF A TYPHOON, 
SHOWING THE 
THREE-BLADED 
PROPELLER AND 
THE LARGE NEW 
TYPE OF AIR SCOOP 
BELOW IT 




















TYPHOONS ON AN AIRFIELD, SHOWING THE RETRACTABLE GEAR OF THE LANDING-WHEELS, 


Although South Coast residents have seen Typhoons in action against sneak 
raiders, of which they have already shot down upwards of forty this year, these 
are the first pictures to be released of Britain's latest combat ‘plane, reported to 
be the fastest and mostly heavily-armed fighter anywhere in the world. Designed 
by Sydney Camm, whose genius produced the Hawker Hurricane of Battle of 
Britain fame, the Hawker Typhoon, powered by the Napier-Halford twenty-four- 
cylinder liquid-cooled Sabre " engine, unofficially estimated to develop 2400 h.p., 
is a single-seater low-wing cantilever monoplane of metal construction, with a wing 
span of 41 ft. 7 in. and an overall length of 31 ft. 11 in Its armament consists 
of four 20-mm. Hispano cannon, two in each wing; or of twelve machine-guns, 
six in each wing. Pilots, describing its fire-power, have said that a single short 


| burst is 


| 


AND OTHER 


devastating 











| it was not until 1941 that 
| Typhoon wing, led by Wing Commander Gillam, D.S.O., D.F.C. and Bar, A.F 


did excellent work during the Combined Operations 


last year, 


} flak ships and other targets in enemy 
| they had been in action did not 
| Typhoon has been in full producti 


since when Typhoons have 


INTERESTING 


The “ Tiffy,"’ as it 


Raid at 
shooting-up trains, barges, 


FORMIDABLE FIGHTER. 


is affectionately known in the R.A.F., 
climbs like a rocket, is known to exceed 400 m.p.h., and has proved its ability to 
| out-fly and out-fight Germany's crack fighter, the F.W.190 
Typhoon was first flown on February 24, 


The original prototype 
by Flight-Lieut. P. G. Lucas, but 
mentioned The first 


Dieppe in August 


announcement that 
year The Hawker 
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| | LAST YEAR’S U.S. RAID ON TOKYO: 
MITCHELLS TOOK OFF FROM THE “HORNET.” 




















FIRST PICTURE OF THE U.S. BOMBER RAID ON JAPAN A YEAR AGO, NOW RELEASED. GENERAL DOOLITTLE, IN A MITCHELL, FIRST TO TAKE OFF FROM THE U5. 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘‘HORNET"’ 800 MILES FROM TOKYO. OF 16 BOMBERS TAKING PART, ALL MADE FORCED LANDINGS OR CRASHED SUBSEQUENTLY SAVE ONE 





( N April 20 the U.S : 

War Department dis- 
closed that the aeroplanes 
which bombed Tokyo and 
other Japanese cities a year 
ago were Mitchell medium 
bombers, which under the 


command of General 
Doolittle took off from the 
aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hornet.” 


Preparations were started 
in January 1942, and 
Doolittle personally selected 
his crews. The machines 
were under orders to fly 
to specified landing-fields 
in China, but were unable 
to reach the distance. One 
landed unharmed on Russian 
soil and others made forced 
or crash landings in China 
or in Chinese waters. Two 
machines were forced down 
in Japan and the crews 
were taken prisoner. It % 
was a daring exploit for 
such machines to take off 
from a carrier 800 miles 
from their objective. The 
world has been horrified by 
President Roosevelt's dis 
closure that some of the 
U.S. airmen were deliber 














ately executed by the 
Japanese Government. THE U.S. MITCHELL MEDIUM BOMBER, OF WHICH 16 TOOK OFF FROM THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘ HORNET,’’ 800 MILES FROM TOKYO, 
A DARING FLIGHT, ORDERS BEING GIVEN TO THE PILOTS TO ESCAPE !'/A CHINA AS BEST THEY COULD -AFTER THE OPERATION 
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THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘“ HORNET'' UNDERGOING INSPECTION BY COLONEL KNOX, SECRETARY OF THE U.S. NAVY. THE MITCHELLS TOOK OFF FROM THE FLIGHT DECK, 
S00 MILES FROM THEIR OBJECTIVE, INSTEAD OF 400 MILES ACCORDING TO SCHEDULE, AS THE ‘“HORNET"' WAS SEEN BY THE ENEMY, AND COULD WARN TOKYO 
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THE MARKETABLE FISH. 


ELDOM can there have been a time when the counsel to Eat More Fish has met with 
such hearty response from all quarters. The queues at the fishmongers have not 
shortened much, though they no longer need a policeman at the tail; but the supplies 
have been augmented by the harvest of the sea, which is at its fullest in these three months 
of April, May and June. The period is extended at both ends for some fish, and the 
commonest sorts, such as herring, cod and haddock, as well as others that are familiar 
but less common, will probably continue to be supplemented by 
fish whose identity is the fishmonger’s secret. Some of these will 
need description, but it: is more convenient to consider first 
what are described as the Marketable Fishes of the British Isles. 
The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries lists between thirty 
and forty kinds of fish that are brought to market and paid for 
at British ports, but when the trawler and the fishmonger have 
a free hand in adding to the official number it is roughly doubled. 
We are highly favoured in the silver seas by which our islands 
are surrounded, for they are, taken all round, the best in the 
world as fishing-grounds. No waters are so prolific as the North 
Temperate Zone, and none can compare with the North Sea in 
quantity or quality of the fish that find their most eligible 
spawning-grounds there. It is a base which, with its depths and 
shelves at 40 to 400 fathoms, is as convenient to the fish as a 
swimming-bath to those *‘ whom towns immure.”’ 

Among our marketable fishes the herring stands first, with 
catches of millions of hundredweights, valued at 
millions of pounds. This does not exhaust the productiveness 
of the herring family, which takes in the sprat, the pilchard, 
which is the elder brother of the year-old French sardine, and 
the whitebait of the Thames Estuary—a mixture of the immature 
herring and the sprat. Apart from its preference for the North 
Sea, the herring can be fished anywhere from the White Sea to 
the Bay of Biscay. It is less abundant in the Channel than on 
our eastern and north-eastern coasts, but shows a varying dis- 
crimination. The herrings come back to the same spawning-beds 
in vast shoals and, their domestic duty done, retire to deeper 
water. The sprat is found off the Kent and Essex shores of 
the Thames Estuary and round the south coast from the Solent 
to Torquay. 

Next in consideration are the cod family, 
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THE RURAL SCENE: LAND OWNERSHIP; AGRICULTURE ; SPORT. 


war, and controversies regarding 
may affect the world of sport.. 
, or can picture the rural scene 
A Thousand Miles 


” 


URAL England will doubtless see changes after the 

agriculture and land ownership, which, in turn, 

Few writers are better qualified to discuss such matters 

more delightfully, than the author of “ FARMING ADVENTURE ” 

Through England on a Horse. By J. Wentworth Day, author of “‘ Sporting Adventure. 
With a Foreword by the Duke of Grafton and 18 Illustrations (Harrap; tos. 6d.). 

Mr. Day, who formerly edited the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, has given us here another of his gossipy, anecdotal 
books about country life in his native East Anglia. His wartime 
‘““amble on horseback’? was undertaken primarily for health 
reasons, and secondly, ** to see what they were doing to revive the 
land on farms and manors, in parishes and villages, most of which 
I have known and loved since boyhood. ... The result is not a 
text-book on farming. Nor is it any facile glorification of 
the hasty, expensive, but none-the-less remarkable work achieved 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. I have simply put down the 
everyday views of people whom I met and recorded the day-by-day 
activities I saw.” It is just this personal chat and “ swopping ”’ 
of memories with old friends and new that gives the book its 
peculiar charm. Cambridge men, in particular, will feel at home 
in its atmosphere and appreciate the author’s heartfelt tribute to 
the beauty of the old University town, while to many of us his 
allusions to places in the surrounding country will bring back days 
of long ago. Thus, for me, reminiscences are stirred by his mention 
of Fordham, where I spent a happy “long vacation” at the 
Vicarage, and of that “‘ courtly scholar,”” Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, of 
Histon Manor, whom I met when he was headmaster of the Perse 
School at Cambridge. 

While it is the spirit of place, so potently evoked, that makes 
the book enjoyable, apart from all questions of rural reconstruction, 
its political value is not negligible. ** Altogether,” writes Mr. Day, 
‘I visited more than a hundred farms. . . Of all the farmers I 
met, few wanted a long-term extension of control after the 
war, and not one wanted nationalisation of the land. Most 
English farmers have done a magnificent wartime work. 
Many War Agricultural Committees have also undoubtedly 
done well. I saw the good results notably in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. . But in some other 


and, elose behind, the haddock. The cod’s province is the North counties I hear bitter complaints.” The Duke of Grafton, in 
Atlantic, where it reigns as the most valuable food fish in the THE PAINTED RAY (RAIS MICROCELLATA): his Foreword, opposes land nationalisation and bureaucratic 
world. British trawlers take the lion’s share of it, though the IT RANGES FROM THE SOUTHERN SHORES OF control of agriculture, which he considers would be against 
Norwegian fisheries off the Lofoten Islands might beat ours for ENGLAND TO THE FRENCH COAST. IT IS LOCAL the country’s interests. 
bulk before the war. Apart from the North Sea _ reservoir, IN DISTRIBUTION OFF THE IRISH AND WELSH Mr. Day has had close personal associations with both 
there are the Newfoundland Bank fisheries, described by Rudyard COASTS. the subject (as part-owner) and the author (whom he calls 
Kipling in ‘Captains Courageous,” and the “that practical ornithologist and = charm- 
Icelandic waters, where the French fishers ing bird artist’) of another seductive 
were the background of Pierre Loti’s **. Pécheur book about his Cambridgeshire homeland 
d’Islande.”” The cod is an international fish “ ADVENTURERS FeEn.”’ Written and _ Illus- 
trated by E. A. R. Ennion. With Fore- 


which has led to international disputes, from 
which the haddock also has not been exempt. 
Our cod catches are landed fresh for the most 
part. Iceland and the Faroes split, salted and 
dried the larger part of theirs for despatch to 
France, Spain and Italy. 

The cod has absorbed so much space that 
less can be spared which takes in the poor cod ; 
the bib, the shallow-water whiting; the deep- 
water hake; the ling, an April fish, and a big 
one, feeding almost entirely on lesser ones ; 
the po!llack, popular in Cornwall; the burbot, 
the only fresh-water member of the tribe ; the 
torsk and the rocklings, which only by 
courtesy can be counted as food fishes. 

+ The next great family are the flat fishes, 
with a range as distant from our waters as 
the Mediterranean. They are conspicuous not 
for any abnormality of appearance but for the evidences of an 
evolution that, adapting them to their life on the sea bottom, has 
placed their eyes on the same side of their heads, some to the right, 
some to the left, and has coloured them on their top-sides and left 
their under-sides white. So they see their way about with greater 
ease and have acquired a protective coloration to elude their enemies. 
Handsome is as handsome does, and the plaice, the commonest of 
them, if rather a dull food, has a noble relative in the true sole, 
which, distinguished among other names by that of the Dover sole, 
is regarded by many as unsurpassed among food fishes. It is not 
common now, and in one of the queues we heard of a salesman 
who replied to a query for it: “* Dover sole, Ma'am? Never heard 
of it!” After the sole comes the turbot, an aristocrat preferred by 
many, and a long way after, the bourgeois halibut, and the plebeian 
brill, flounder, dab, the megrim, the topknots, the solenette, plentiful 
off Lancashire but only just worth catching. 

Of the salmon it is superfluous to refer other than with admir- 
ation, so high is its reputation and so commanding is the literature 
devoted to it. It is a marine fish establishing itself in fresh water 
in contradistinction to the bass, shad and herring, marine fishes 
residing temporarily in coastal water. The salmon's kinsmen com- 
kinds of trout, difficult to distinguish scientifically, 


THE ANGLER, OR FROG 


prise many 
fifteen kinds of char, as well as the grayling and the smelt, said 
to smell like cucumbers when freshly caught. After the salmon 


family the mackerel family, common in May, has in the mackerel 
a contributor to the fishmonger’s slab almost as constant as the 
herring. The rarer tunny is its marine relative. Lesser families 
may conveniently be taken together and are of greater or less 
importance in the bill of fare as the demand for fish of any kind 
For example, there are the gurnards, not to be 


or wanes. 
luxury fish if rightly 


the grey mullet and the red, a 
elevated from their plebeian 


waxes 
despised ; 





FISH (LOPHIUS PISCATORIUS) 
THE SHETLANDS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 





cooked ; the carp family ; the eels, 

rank by our necessities ; the lamprey, the shark, the dog-fish, the THE MONK, OR ANGEL FI 

skates and rays, and the insignificant wrasses From among MIDWAY BETWEFN THE 

these we may discover some of the odd fish offered to us who IT 1S AROUT 4 FT. LO 

must eat more fish. The angler fish, when exposed in COASTS, TO WHICH IT 

the Folkestone fish market, revealed itself as a cavernous WATER, IN 
bent fishing-line above it like (Photographs by D. P. W 


mouth full of teeth, with a 
that employed by small boys searching for stickleback m_ the 
Before being sold, its head is chopped off, its 
fish disciple would not look at it. The rays 
thornback ray, the cuckoo ray, not so 
fresh-water fish are more 
Austin Dobson wrote 


warty skin removed, 
supply the monk 
beautiful that they 
comely as a class, but 
as lurking in shadows 
E. S. Grew. 


Serpentine. 
or the hardiest 
fish, or angel fish; the 
may not prove useful The 
there is always the pike, of whom Mr 
in times of scarcity of food 


Editor of 
‘ This old 


word by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
The Field (Methuen; tos. 6d.). 
Adventurers Fen,” Mr. Day says, “ has been 
no man’s land since the dawn of history,” and 
he describes how his own mother, as a girl of 
seventeen, went by night on an adventurous 
errand of mercy to a lonely hut, the only 
human habitation on that desolate spot, to 
nurse a little girl stricken with fever. During 
his recent ride he met and talked with the girl's 
brother, now an old man of seventy-three, who 
recalled the incident. Pr. Eric Ennion, the 
author of the present volume, combines medi 
cal practice with an intense love of natural 
history, and it is his enthusiastic study of 
Fenland bird and insect life, accompanied by 
over sixty of his delicate drawings, which 
forms the book’s main attraction. At the end he writes : ** Adven- 
turers Fen in all its loveliness has gone.” Its disappearance, one 
gathers, is due to the exigencies of land-reclamation in wartime. 
[In a different way, war lends unique character to ‘“ Roucnu 
Snoot”: Some Thoughts for the Owner- Keeper. By Captain E. H 
Lynn-Allen. Illustrated by the Master of Elphinstone (Hutchin 
son; 12s. 6d.). The outstanding and distinctive fact this 
work is that it was written, typed, illustrated and prepared for 
publication at a German camp for officers who are prisoners of war, 
which afforded * unusually favourable opportunities for writing.’’ 
‘One could achieve at least temporary forgetfulness,” the author 
* both by lecturing and by writing, and this we did endlessly. 


IT RANGES FROM 
TRAWLERS. 


(SIDE VIEW): 
IS MARKETED BY 


about 


says, 
Every man who knew any facts, or even theories, about anything 
at all, was eagerly listened to by the rest of us, and the diversity 


of knowledge displayed among some 1200 officers was incredibly 
vast. The writer did what he could to provide entertainment for 
an hour each week; and so the the weekly talks on 
rough shooting became the nucleus of this book.” It is designed 
especially for game-preservers with limited means. 

Very attractive in itself, and full of information and hints use 
ful to sportsmen, besides literary matter suited to their tastes, is 
“ Tue SnHootinc WeeKx-Enp Book.” By Eric Parker. Illustrated 
by Beryl Irving (Seeley Service ; 1os.). This is a variorwm volume, 
with sections on the natural history of British game birds, 
characteristics of birds of prey, and a miscellany of many short 
articles. There is also a brief anthology from the unpublished 
parts of Colonel Peter Hawker’s diaries, with a sprinkling of 
poems, a glossary of technical terms, and a bibliography of 
books on shooting 

Four other fairly 
(in the classical phrase) 
owing to pressure of more 


notes for 


of sporting interest which 
"on their appearance 
may here be recalled 


recent books 
‘escaped notice 
urgent subjects, 


SH (RHINA 8QUATINA). and recommended. ‘Rop, Horn anpd Gun.” By Maurice 

SHARKS AND RAYS, Headlam, author of “A Holiday Fisherman.” With 15 Illus 
NG. TAKEN OFF OUR trations (Hale; 8s. 6d.), is mainly a fishing book; as also, 
MIGRATES FROM DEEP of course, is “ Fisninc Fortunes anp Misrortunes.” By 
SPRING. G. D. Luard. With 43 Illustrations (Faber; 12s. 6d.) The 


of a Columbian salmon is told in fictional style, rather 


ilson, M.Se., F.R.P.S.) life-story 
after the manner of Henry Williamson's “ Tarka the Otter,” 
River.” By Roderick L. Haig-Brown Illustrated by Charles 


in “ RETURN TO THE 
angler’s cunning technique is fully 


DeFeo (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). Finally, a branch of the 
set forth in “ Fiy-tTviInG ror Satmon’ The Whole Art of Tying Salmon-Plies, with 
Details of the Principal Dressings. By Eric Taverner, author of “ Fly-tying for Trout.” 
With 3 Colour-Plates and 92 Other Illustrations (Seeley Service ; 7s. 6d.) 

Cuargtes PF. Byres 
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WATCHERS OF THE SKIES: THE EYRIES OF THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS. 

















TYPICAL OF THE MANY COUNTRY POSTS MANNED BY THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS: WITH TELESCOPE AND GLASSES, A WIDE EXPANSE OF SKY CAN BE KEPT UNDER CONSTANT SURVEY. 
THIS POST WAS MADE BY ITS MEMBERS, AND CONSISTS OF A LARGE SECTION OF CONCRETE CONDUIT. 

















PLOTTING A SNEAK RAIDER: LONG BEFORE THIS GERMAN AIRCRAFT COMES INTO VIEW, VARIOUS R.O.C. POSTS HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR HIM. HE IS HERE SEEN SKIMMING THROUGH 
A VALLEY, WITH THE OBSERVERS PROVIDING SECOND-BY-SECOND PLOTS OF HIS MOVEMENTS. 





O 


. =o \ \peee, 





RPS. 











IVEY. 
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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT AND LEAST-KNOWN OF OUR DEFENCE SERVICES. 

















“IN THE DRINK” : 


HE Royal Observer 
Corps is one of the 
oldest members of the de- 
fence servicesin this country, 
and it now operates some 
1400 posts throughout the 
British Isles, with many 
thousands of personnel, both 
part- and full-time. This 
Corps is unique in being a 
civilian organisation under 
the direct control of Fighter 
Command, with its Com- 
mandant an active service 
Air Commodore. Its mem- 
bers form the most demo- 
cratic force imaginable ; each 
lives as near his post as 
possible and serves under 
the immediate command of 
the Head Observer of that 
post. Their jobs include 
tracking every friendly air- 
craft from the moment it 
becomes airborne until it 
lands at its destination ; 
giving immediate notice of 
approaching enemy ‘planes 
air-raid warnings are 
sounded from the R.O.C. 
basic information; guiding 
home lame or lost bombers, 
and calling up the Air-Sea 
Rescue Service for fighter 
pilots shot down into the 
sea. The communications 
system of the Corps is a 
miracle of speed and co- 
ordination, and every post 
is manned throughout the 
twenty-four hours. The 
members live and work in 
isolated outposts, and for 
that reason do not come 
much into contact with the 
general public, but those in 
the Services whose work 
brings them into touch with 
this silent body of men 
know their great value. 


(These drawings were made 
by Mr. Charles Chaplin, him 
self a member of the Corps 


IN THIS PICTURE A SHAFT OF SUNLIGHT HAS CAUGHT THE TINY SPECK ON THE HORIZON. 


A PILOT HAS BALED OUT OVER THE SEA; HIS POSITION IS PLOTTED FROM THE OBSERVATION POST AND THE AIR-SEA RESCUE AUTHORITIES ARE 


ADVISED 

















A NIGHT RAID ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF LONDON: ACCURATE SOUND-~READINGS ON EVERY AIRCRAFT, WITH 


CROSS-BEARINGS FROM OTHER POSTS, ARE 
RELAYED TO THE R.O.C. CENTRES; THERE THEY ARE CORRELATED AND PASSED TO FIGHTER COMMAND, ACK-ACK AND THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY 
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INSIDE A BRITISH SUBMARINE ON PATROL: WHAT HAPPENS 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, rrom SKETCHES MADE ON 


PATROL - NIGHT. 
DURING THE HOURS OF 


DURING DAYLIGHT. 


I 


— 


ey Ox 
eae 


HAVING TAKEN IN STORES OF VARIOUS KINDS, DIESEL OIL , LUBRICATING 
OIL, ORINKING WATER, DISTILLED WATER (FOR. BATTERIES), TORPEDOES, 

HER CREW, THE SUBMARINE PREPARES TO CAST-OFF 
FROM THE MOTHER - SHIP. 





IN THE DIESEL ENGINE ROOM 
ONE ENGINE {S BEING USED 
FOR. PRLOPULSION , THE OTHER. 
MAY BE IN USE FOR. 
RE-CHARGING THE BATTERIES. 


























FURTHER DETAILS OF THE LIVES OF OUR UNDERWATER CREWS: AUTHENTIC DRAWINGS WHICH 


In last week's “ Illustrated London News" we published drawings by our artist | this moment the lives of the crew are revolutionised: night to them becomes day, 
revealing details of the construction of a British submarine and illustrating torpedo | and day becomes night. It is during the hours of darkness that the submarine is 
and gunnery actions against enemy shipping This week our drawings show further able to come to the surface, while in daylight it must remain submerged to dodge the 
incidents in the lives of a submarine crew during night and day patrol. Before watchful eyes of patrolling aircraft. Most of the heavy work of the boat is done at 
starting on patrol, the submarine takes in all necessary supplies from its ‘* mother” | night, and the main meals are consumed then. One engine keeps the submarine 
ship—a floating base, home-from home, supply depét and foundry for her brood of moving slowly on the surface, while the other recharges the batteries which drive the 
underwater children When everything is stowed on board, including the crew of | underwater motors and supply the current for lighting the boat, heating the electric 
more than fifty men, the submarine casts off and slips quietly away to sea. From range in the tiny galley, and other purposes Fresh air is drawn into the boat at 
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NS DURING THE HOURS OF DARKNESS AND IN DAYLIGHT. 


s MADE oN “ 
Boarp A “T”-Crass SUBMARINE, BY PERMISSION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


ROL -D 


AT DAWN WHEN PATROLLING IN DANGEROUS WATERS THE SUBMARINE 
DIVES, AND OURING THE HOURS OF. DAYLIGHT USUALLY CRUISES SUBMERGED. 





THE SUBMARINES DIESEL SURFACE ENGINES ARE 
STOPPED ANDO THE BOAT GOES OVER TO HER 
UNDER-WATER ELECTRIC PROPULSION MOTORS. 
HERE ARE TWO OF THE CREW AT THE MAIN 
ELECTRIC MOTOR. CONTROL SWITCHES. 





IN THE 
SEAMENS MESS. 


eS ener 


f 


— 


EYE ON THE DEPTH GAUGES 
DIALS 


SHOW HOW THE MEN SPEND THEIR TIME ON AND OFF DUTY WHILE PATROLLING ENEMY WATERS. 


night—always a welcome occasion for the crew, most of whom never emerge from | periscope keeps watch on the outside world of sea and sky, where day has replaced 
their cramped living quarters into the open from the time they leave base until night. The torpedo-gunner’s mate and his men stand by the torped tubes, and 
their return, and who, when the boat is submerged, must live by breathing the others are on duty at the main switches and in the control room; but the rest of 
‘tinned air"’ stowed on board. At the first light of dawn the men are called to the crew, not actively employed, now take things quietly, for physical energy absorbs 
living stations, all hatches and vents are closed, the coxswain and second coxswain too much oxygen—and there may come a moment when that little extra oxygen 
take their places at the hydroplane control wheels, and the submarine dips her nose | left means the difference between life and death Fortunately, sleep comes very easily 
and slides beneath the waves. Below water she cruises slowly, conserving her battery in the “tinned air"’ atmosphere, otherwise the dangers of boredom might be great, 


current against the need of urgent action and full power, while the man at the for sometimes a submerine’s patrol is mpletely uneventful 





THE 


NCE again a number of interesting pictures appear in this year’s Royal Academy, 

a selection of which is shown on this and the opposite page. As is natural, war 
subjects have been handled by a number of artists, but there are some excellent portraits 
and many scenes recalling more peaceful times. ‘Bomber by Bow’’; by Charles 
Cundall, gives an excellent impression of the huge Stirling bomber on view near St. Paul's 
Cathedral during London’s ‘ Wings for Victory ’’ week, and Dame Laura Knight, in 
‘* The Balloon Site,’’ records the work of W.A.A.F.s as they strain on the ropes which 
control the recalcitrant barrage balloon. ‘‘ London Triumphant in the Fourth Year of 
War,” by C. R. W. Nevinson, somehow reveals the spirit of the city which carried on 
throughout intense aerial bombardment, standing firm and triumphing over every 
(Continued below. 


“THE SAIL-LOFT’’'; BY STANHOPE A. FORBES, R.A. 


“THE BALLOON SITE"’; BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. 
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1943 ROYAL ACADEMY: SELECTED 
WORKS NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


LONDON 


THE 


THE FQURTH YEAR OF WAR”: A VIEW FROM 
By C. R. W. NEVINSON, A.R.A. 


ye LONDON TRIUMPHANT IN 
THE DORCHESTER, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST ; 


z 
| seiieteaineinindetinsieaiatatndaaaeaeaieneenntnaaaanaeaenaaeetat ee 


‘‘REFRESHING HIS MEMORY’’; BY CHARLES SPENCELAYH. 


Continued.) 
adversity. It is a symbolic picture which suggests peace in the midst of war. Typical 
portraits include ‘“‘ Field-Marshal Smuts,"’ by Frank Salisbury, and an outstanding profile 
of Mr. Churchill, entitled ‘* Profile for Victory,"’ by A. E. Cooper. The Royal Academy 
was founded in 1768, *‘ for the purpose of cultivating .and improving the arts of painting, 
sculpture and architecture"’ and, to quote the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’’: “It was 
the outcome of many attempts which had previously been made in England to form a 
society which should have for its object the advancement of the fine arts. No time 
was lost in establishing the schools, and on January 2, 1760, they were opened at some 
rooms in Pall Mall. The President, Sir Joshua Reynolds, delivering on that 
[Continued opposite. 
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“CHRISTOPHER HARRY MCKAY DOWSETT"’; BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A 
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ee 


“THE PAINTER’S FAMILY” ; 


ee 


; « WREN ZANA SEALE ”’ ; 


BY T. C. DUGDALE, A.R.A. 


“LADY BEDINGFELD”; BY DAVID JAGGER. 


Comlimued .| ; 
occasion the first of his famous ‘ Discourses.’ The 


opening of the first exhibition at the same place fol- 
lowed on April 26." Exhibitions followed annually, a 
winter one of works by old masters and deceased British 
artists, and a summer exhibition of works by living 
artists. It is, of course, with the latter that we are 
now dealing, and, as always, the high standard of the 


works, and the wide variety of subjects treated, will 
[Continued oppose 
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BY HENRY LAMB, A.R.A. \ 


¢ “THE COUNTESS OF INCHCAPE "'; BY DAVID JAGGER. 
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OUTSTANDING PORTRAITS 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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LMM MALO LAAA WANT 


et 
“FIELD-MARSHAL THE RT. HON. JAN CHRISTIAN } 
< SMUTS, LL.D., F.R.S., PRIME MINISTER OF THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA”; BY FRANK 0. 


“PROFILE FOR VICTORY’: A PORTRAIT 
OF THE PRIME MINISTER; BY A. E. COOPER. 


” 








“SOUVENIR ’’; BY JAMES GUNN. 


SEE SEE 


“THE LORD LEATHERS OF PURFLEET, 
P.C., C.H."'; BY JAMES GUNN. 


“ PAULINE, 1943"; BY JAMES GUNN. 


Continued.) 

form an exhibition of the greatest possible interest t 
the general public This year's Exhibition makes 
the fourth during the war, and owing to it, naturally 
it will not become, as in peace years, one of the social 
events of the London Season, but not necessarily the 
worse for all that 

(Copyright reserved for Artist or Owner by “ Royal Academy 

lwstrated."’) 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN FIRST DYNASTY EGYPTIAN TOMBS NEAR HELWAN. 





—— 








va 














UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ZAKI Y SAAD EFFENDI, IN THE LAST YEAR 
735 TOMBS OF INTERMENTS OF THE FIRST DYNASTY (Cc. B.C. 3000) 
HAVE BEEN EXCAVATED NEAR HELWAN. THE MAJORITY HAD BEEN 
PLUNDERED BY TOMB ROBBERS. OUR FIRST PICTURE (LEFT) SHOWS 
NECKLACES OF FAIENCE BEADS, FOUR SIMILAR BRACELETS AND OTHERS 
OF FLINT AND IVORY. OUR SECOND (RIGHT), NECKLACES OF FAIENCE 
AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES, ONE CONTAINING A SCARAB. ? 























Tee nee 


~~ 











THIS PICTURE GIVES AN IDEA OF THE TOMBS, rad IVORY OBJETS D’'ART: THOSE ABOVE POSSESS 

A NUMBER BEING LARGE AS WELL AS SMALLER FABULOUS ANIMAL, BIRD OR REPTILE HEADS, 

ONES, FROM WHICH MANY TREASURES WERE WITH SERPENTINE BODIES, PERHAPS FOR 
UNEARTHED, ~, ul RITUAL PURPOSES. F wl 








ANCIENT EGYPTIANS OF THE FIRST 


NDER the patronage of H.M. King Farouk, DYNASTY KNEW HOW TO MEND 
from July to November 1942 the Department AND RESTORE BROKEN PIECES OF 
of Antiquities, Cairo, carried out excavations near POTTERY. THEY NOT ONLY USED 
Helwan, under the personal direction of Zaki Y RIVETS, BUT PATCHED VESSELS 
Saad Effendi, Chief Inspector of the Department. WITH LIKE MATERIAL. 
The cemetery lies in the desert, north of Ezbit-el- ; . mee 
Walda, about five kilometres north-west of the well-known suburb of Helwan. In a 
little over four months no fewer than 735 tombs were opened up, out of which only 
141 were intact. As usual, tomb robbers had carried out their nefarious trade, the 
site having suffered a good deal of damage. The object of the thieves, as always, was 
(Continued below. 
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TWO CURIOUS PLAQUES OF DOLOMITE REPRESENTING IDENTITY DISCS, WHICH 4 
; MANY PEOPLE, AND ESPECIALLY THE MILITARY, WORE ON THEIR WRISTS. f 
~ 
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ben nnn nnn saaiesrebnnds pei A ce 
VASES, BOWLS AND DISHES OF ALABASTER, SCHIST, DOLOMITE, DIORITE, YELLOW i r PART OF A MODEL BOAT IN IVORY FROM ONE OF THE TOMBS. OTHER IVORY 
LIMESTONE, BRECCIA AND POTTERY, ALL OF THE FIRST DYNASTY. i i OBJECTS, INCLUDING GAMING COUNTERS, HAIR-PINS, AND ONE TINY VASE. 
Continued,} 
to acquire articles of intrinsic value, for they scarcely disturbed anything in a beads, as also of ivory, schist, and flint, were found attached to the wrists. Inter- 
tomb except the head of the skeleton, in order to obtain necklaces. Sometimes | esting ivory objets d’art included gaming counters, hair-pins, half a model Nile 
they suffered a well-deserved fate, as in one case the robber, who had tunnelled | boat, and a tiny vase, also queer ivory objects of serpentine form with fabulous 
a hole to a tomb, was buried alive by the earth falling in on him. From the heads, in Saad Effendi’s opinion either used as sickles or for ritual purposes. 
intact tombs, and also from those plundered, the excavators collected a quantity of Strange, too, that so long ago as B.C. 3000 the ancient Egyptians apparently 
vases, bowls, and dishes of alabaster, schist, dolomite, diorite, yellow limestone, | used indentification discs! Flint knives, scrapers and blades and copper im- 
breccia and pottery, many of the types being quite new in design. In some plements were found, the latter in a very broken condition. Saad Effendi informs 
intact graves necklaces were recovered of semi-precious stones and faience beads, us that from the types of the tombs and the objects found, the date of the 


one or two necklaces having a sacred scarab as a pendant. Bracelets of these cemetery belongs unhesitatingly to the First Dynasty. 
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“nce. the 


| Bah of Valny 


Since the Battle of Valmy (1792), the first 





victory of the French Republican Army 





over the combined might of the German 


and Austrian forces, then, as now, the 





enemies of Democracy, Schweppes Table 





Waters have maintained undisputed pride 





of place as the finest in the world. 


Now, to assist the United Nations’ effort 


towards the liberation of enslaved 





~ 
= 


/ By Appointment Europe, Schweppes Table Waters have, 


under an order of the Ministry of Food, 
given way to a war standard quality, 


supplied under a National Label. With 





the restoration of Peace, Schweppes will 


return to their own standard, famous A steel tube can be just a round piece 
of metal with a hole in it. Or, it can 
for 150 years. be so forged, Manipulated, upset and 


‘worked up’ that it changes into a motor 
axle, an oxygen cylinder, a lighting 
Standard, a hypodermic needle or a 
| thousand and one other things to help 

industry save time, money and trouble. 





S chwe eC | ® poet 7 mee ii =e 
| %& STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE, BIRMINGHAM 

i 

' 





Table Waters 
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Thanks to Creda... 
Millions of Creda Appliances are helping 
to keep electricity within the fuel target. 


Until Creda again appear in all Show- 
rooms, use them with care—they cannot 
be replaced. 


Flectric AP Pi AN ( f \ for the home 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 


The NAME TO 
REMEMBER is 





* bipeenic this is not true. Leather is a protein and 
so are wool, silk, hair, nail and horn! The manufacture 


of leather is a highly-skilled and complex craft which has 
developed slowly but surely through centuries of trial and 
error. The hides must go through many treatments before 
being tanned. Tanning converts the soft skin into durable 
leather, but it is not the end. The leather must be brought to 
the required degree of pliability and finally dyed or finished to 
obtain the wide range of effects, say, between an army boot 
and a bright bedroom slipper, a fancy handbag and a Sam 
Browne belt. All these many and varied processes have been 
developed by the leather industry, but gradually, as the 
chemistry of leather has become better known, the chemist 
has been increasingly brought in, replacing the old agents for 








For neat appearance and 
the worth-while qualities 
of strength and durability 
PATON’S BRITISH LACES 

are the best in the land. 


leather treatment, lime, animal excreta, eggs, offal and crude 
fats, with standard alkalis and sulphides, pancreatic enzymes, 
disinfectants, purified and analysed fats, the chrome tanning 
Most of all, the chemist is helping the 
leather manufacturer to understand the principles of his pro- 
cesses, to speed them up and standardise them. The excellence 


process and so on. 





of British leather is universally recognised, and British 
chemists are among the first in the field of leather research. 


PROTECTION FROM INFECTION 





Professor H. R. Procter, known affectionately as “ the father 
of leather chemistry,” led a pioneer school at Leeds University 
from 1890-1913 and the work he initiated has been pursued and 
developed all over the world. Leather remains the best material 

for footwear and all the white races walk in leather 


‘Home lesson be 7 


A splendid wash with Wright's before 
and after lessons is a habit that’s helped 
to keep generations of children fresh 
and fit. That lovely-smelling ‘coal tar’ 
lather keeps the skin healthy, cleanses 
cults and grazes, drives away germs. 
Many schools use nothing but Wright's. 


WRIGHTS 





in normal times! So the old saying that 


A NATIONAL SAVING 

PATONS SHOE € BOOT LACES 

FOR LASTING WEAR 
FROM YOUR RETAILER 


there is nothing like leather is still true. 


No. 6 in the * Services of an Industry”” series 


issued by 





Coal Tar Soap 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 3d 6d 
¢ TABLET—1 COUPON— 74d per tablet » to « per pair 
(including tex) 
- WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 
SSE |B SLANE NAAM EE REI SABIE 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised 





in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 
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of 
| the North 
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ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 

















SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 

DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777 RAINCOAT SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO, LTD. 


“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 











|THE TIME WILL COME 


when ESSE Cooker’ are once again obtainable 
for all households 





HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 
Available for essential domestic requirements | 





THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Prop Sovth & Wellstood, Led., GOMNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Eaea 1054 Londen Showrooms 

43 Conduit Street, W.l and fi Ludgate Circus, EC 4 
alse o §=GLASGOW EDINBURGH LIVERPOO 





THE ROVER COMPANY LTD. COVENTRY AND LONDON 




















OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! 


Cars 


The number of Rover 
































4 EACE-TIME 


*‘Sanatogen” Nerve- | 
Food 


‘Genasprin’ must now 


Tonie and 





give place to more | 
urgent needs. Some 


of the essential raw | 
materials which go to | 
their making 
been diverted to help 
the war effort, so that 


have | 


only limited quantities 
of the two products | 
the | 


shops. 


are available in 





| The ‘Genatosan’ | 
| Laboratories are now 
devoted to producing | 
vitally needed Fine 
Chemicals and Medi- 
cinal Products for 
which there are new 
and 


increasing war 


needs. 











still to be seen on the 


road is evidence of the 


high standard of design 


and construction. 





(Regd. Trade Mark) 


ALL available supplies 
are being distributed as even- 
ly as possible throughout the 
country. Vital National needs 
have first call on production 
facilities, so, for the present, 
with the soda.” 


‘Go easy 


P.S. Please make use of our 


Renovation and Repair Ser- 
vice and be as_ helpful as 
you can by returning empty 
Sparklets Bulbs to your sup 
plier—Allowance: “C"' size 4d 


B" size 2d. dozen 


dozen : 


SPARKLETS LTD. 


L), 


(Dept LONDON, N. 18. 
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THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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WORLD BEAUTY SERVICE 


Coty’s Empire is world-wide. For thirty- 


three years Coty Creations have won 


hearts of lovely women throughout 
that 


the 
the 


is unique. 


world with a Beauty Service 


Towday, though this service is of necessity 
curtailed, there is no surrender of quality 
in such Coty Creations as are still avail- 
able. Make the most of them till Victory 
permits the full resumption of the World 
Beauty Service created by Coty. 


The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chypre, Emeraude, 
Styx, Muguet, “Air Spun” Face Powder, Eau de Coty,, Eau de 
( ologne Cordon Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., ete. 





eines 
May 1, toa 
Agents for Australasia 





The 
EVER RISING 


Ww" production is 
rising like the 


tide and the need for rail 
transport rises with it. But 
this increase in traffic is only 
one of the Railways’ many 
wartime loads. 

The gigantic task of dispersing 
to all parts of the country, men and 
materials from overseas falls on the 
Railways, and they too must fit into 
the running schedules the 7,000 
special workers’ trains run each week 
as they have fitted in the 150,000 
special trains for military personnel and 
equipment since the beginning of the war. 
Such is the task of British Railways, day in 

day out, the 24 hours round. 


BRITISH [@W RAILWAYS 


GWR - LMS LNER - SR 
Carrying the War Load 
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I felt a little twinge of fear 
When they made Undies go austere 
But now! see | cant complain 


Its pretty plain theyre pretty plain! 


ITS PRETTY PLAIN. . 
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SERVING THE Rousewire 


THE ENGINEER 
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The technique of temperature controlling 
finds many applications in workshop practice 
today. In the world-after-the-war it will have 
still wider scope .. . not only in the workshop 
but 


rendered to the engineer today is widening 


in the home as well. Every service 


the experience that will be presently turned 


to the service of the housewife also. 


A product of 





2, and Published Weekiy at the Office, Commonwealth 
Newfoundland by Magazine Post Entered as Second-Class 
and Perth, W.A 


Matter 


1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
it the New York (N.Y 
Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z. ; 


Shrink fitting of bushes in cast- 
controlled 
cooling of oil baths in the heat 
the 
of 
altitude temperatures and pres- 
sures in stratosphere testing of 
aircraft instruments; the auto- 


ings ; large - scale 
treatment of alloy steels; 


creation and maintenance 


matic air-conditioning of factories 
and institutional buildings .. . 
these are some of the modern 
industrial jobs which Prestcold 
temperature plant is 
dealing with and which provide 


control 


new standards for permanent 


practice. 


PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATION 


PRESSED STEEL CO°-LTD 


SATLEDAY 
Post Office, 
Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania 


Tyo}, 





